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Socialization of The Schools. 
By Boris Bocen, Cincinnati. 


The general progress of society has been always 
marked by a change of the forms and by an increase 
of scope of the different social institutions. The 
school, as one of the most important social factors, 
cannot afford to remain stationary. 

At present it is impossible to limit the school’s 
activity to the teaching of the 3 R’s. The teacher 
of the day is not an instructor merely but an educator. 
The school is supposed to have a direct bearing upon 
our social relations and in a measure is held respon- 
sible for the moral and intellectual welfare of human- 
ity. 

™ Tolstoi, while visiting schools in Germany, 
France, and England, wisely remarked, that if a per- 
son should undertake to judge these countries by the 
methods applied in their schools, he would suppose 
that the people were void of any energy, self-reliance, 
and inventive genius, that, in spite of the schools the 
people do possess all these merits, is due largely to 
other influences, the street, the press, the clubs, etc. 
And in many respects it is fortunate that the school 
system, with the lack of efficient methods with the 
mechanical tendencies of instruction, should not be 
the only agency of education. 

We are beginning to appreciate the fact that the 
educational influences are not limited to school alone 
and that education is not confined to childhood only. 
Different supplementary institutions have sprung up 
as results of the demand for an educational activity 
beyond the scope of the school. It is remarkable 
how much sacrifice of private effort is put in the real- 
ization of these different educational forms of activity, 
which is chiefly performed by volunteer work. The 
conditions, however, are far from being satisfactory. 
The existing charitable and religious institutions 
cannot fill the demand. Educational influences must 
not be used as a means for teaching, a certain creed 
or religion—this, as a rule, is a hindrance to the proper 
development of character and is contrary to the spirit 
and tendencies of our modern times. 

In many cases these institutions become sectarian 
and do not reach the people whom they could benefit 
most. 

In New York city especially a great deal of edu- 
cational work is done thru the initiative and self- 
activity of the people themselves. In many cases 
the accommodations and facilities are exceedingly 
poor and obstruct the earnest and devoted endeavors 
of those who are willing to give freely of their time 
and energy for the uplift of their fellow men. In the 
congested districts we find hundreds of different edu- 
cational organizations meeting in the halls in the rear 
of the saloons or in private rooms in the crowded 
tenements. 

In 1895 a self educational club was started in Lud- 
low street. This organization met once a week, pay- 


ing for a room from a dollar to two for each meeting. 
As the club was not in position to pay for a certain 
part of a year in advance it could not secure perma- 
nent quarters and was compelled to meet in different 
places each week. The room which was used for 
several purposes at different times, business meetings 
of lodges, weddings, dancing parties, etc., was not 
well suited for educational purposes. 

The meetings were considerably disturbed by the 
rag-time music from the dancing hall below, at times 
they were interrupted by the noise from the bar-room. 
There was a lack of proper light, an absence of ven- 
tilation and very poor accommodations for the seating 
of the audience. Still the club prospered. The 
lectures given every Friday on different subjects, and 
the debates and discussions attracted one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty people. Gradually the club 
became an educational factor among the working 
men of the East side. In order to extend the useful- 
ness of this organization, the members divided them- 
selves into groups of five to ten persons, and meeting 
at their own homes studied special subjects, such as 
American history, civics, literature, natural science, 
political economy, and psychology. 

Eventually this club found imitators. In 1898 a 
Workingmen’s School was started on Clinton street 
(Arbeiter Schule). This organization occupied two 
adjacent rooms on the first floor in a tenement house. 
The classes were taught by volunteers, and the school 
was in session every evening from eight to eleven P. M., 
having an attendance of from75 to 100 persons. The 
absence of blackboards, the lack of apparatus in 
teaching natural science, the benches and tables made 
by the pupils in a rather primitive fashion, and not 
even painted, did not produce a very imposing impres- 
sion. But in spite of these drawbacks, the school was 
enthusiastically: supported. The men and women 
who taught and the eagerness of those who learned 
was an inspiration. 

This school continued its activity without improv- 
ing its appearance for three successive years, when it 
was absorbed by a more ambitious enterprise finding 
expression in the Educational League, an institution 
which is the pride of the East-siders. 

The Educational League, a school for the working 
classes, maintained by private donations, where 
teachers offered their services gratis availed itself 
of the possibliity of utilizing one of the public school 
buildings for its purposes. Proper pressure was 
brought upon the board of education and the school 
on Allen street was assigned for the activities of the 
Educational League. Unfortunately the arrange- 
ment did not prove successful. After a short time 
the Educational League was presented with a bill for 
janitor service amounting to sixty dollars a month. 
This imposition was, after considerable difficulties, 
combated and the Educational League was freed of 
further expenses. But the relations between the 
leaders of the League and the Educational author- 
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ities had become strained, and the former decided to 
look for quarters elsewhere. 

At present the League occupies its own house on 
Henry street. Its school numbers about forty 
teachers and over three hundred pupils. It is a pity 
that the work of this institution did not become a 
part of the city school system. But there are many 
similar enterprises which ought to be under municipal 
auspices; which continue to be carried on by private 
efforts. 

The crowded streets in the congested districts of 
New York city, the prosperous business of the liquor 
saloons, the congregation of boys and girls in the 
dingy rooms of dancing academies, candy stores and 
so-called * clubs”, the meetings of mumerous “gangs,” 
the loafing around the cheap theaters, all indicates 
that a large part. of the growing generation in the 
large cities is brought up without proper, influences 
and is left to shift for itself. The problem is becoming 
too complicated to be left in the hands of private 
enterprise. The situation is becoming dangerous. 
Strenuous measures have become imperative. 

In the face of all this to see the school buildings 
unused more than half of the time with all the facil- 
ities in accommodation that by right belong to the 
people seems to be a very unfortunate condition. 

The time is ripe for the school to be transformed 
into a social center. The people are beginning to 
understand the need. Soon they will knock at the 
school doors and demand that they shall be open all 
the time and not for children only. They ask for a 
broader social use and activity. 

The free lectures for the people are a grand begin- 
ning. The vacation schools and school roof gardens 
are a step forward. Clubs, recreation rooms, public 
gymnasia, reading rooms, etc., will inevitably follow. 
The school buildings must be used to their utmost 
capacity and the schools developed into social neigh- 
borhood centers. 

The objections raised against the socialization of 
schools are of no real significance. It is said that 
the school-rooms must be empty at least half of the 
time in order to be properly aired for the pupils who 
congregate in large numbers during the day. Much 
is also laid to the overtaxing of janitor’s service. It 
is claimed that the rooms cannot be kept clean if they 
are in constant use, and so the obstructionists argue on. 

That school-rooms can be used without. any great 
inconvenience is proven by actual experience of 
private institutions. The Educational Alliance in 
New York city makes use of the class rooms for 
different purposes. In some institutions the class 
rooms are turned into a gymnasia, the manual training 
room into club quarters and even a dancing hall. 
The conservative’s love for the screwed down desk is 
after all but a poor block in the way. The time is 
not far distant when the school desk will be stored 
away in museums with other instruments of child 
torture. The recent introduction of hidden board 
space, blackboards with shutter, does away with the 
objection of teachers who fear that the blackboard 
will lose its usefulness and that they will have extra 
work in restoring destroyed work. The modern 
cabinets for instruments and apparatus make also 
possible the careful preservation of all the appliances 
of the school-room. 

There is no necessity for educational clubs and 
other social gatherings to be restricted to private 
dwellings. If the schools will open their doors the 
extra expenses in maintaining the buildings, light and 
heat, janitor service, etc., will be insignificant com- 
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pared with great benefits which will flow from the 
new conditions. 

Besides the increased educational influences which 
the schools will be able to wield, the school itself will 
be greatly benefited. It ,will bring the school in 
closer contact with the home, which is the very basis 
and foundation of our social life. ‘The parents’ will 
become more interested in the activities of the school, 
will appreciate more its workings and will better 
understand its progress. It is now ‘“‘up to” the people 
to demand the extension of the scope of their common 
schools. , 


OPI 
Education in New Zealand. 


By James Hieut,.M. A., Lecturer on Political Science, 

Canterbury University College, N. Z. 

New Zealand is a British colony, with responsible 
government, situated about 1,200 miles southeast of 
Australia. It is 104,751 square miles in area, or 
nearly as large as the United Kingdom, and the esti- 
mated population, in May, 1904, was 894,389. It 
has a foreign trade of about $130,000,000 and exports 
chiefly frozen meat, wool, gold, dairy produce, wheat, 
oats, kauri gum, phormium (flax), and timber. It 
was proclaimed a British colony in 1840, and its sys- 
tem of education was placed on its present basis in 
1877, tho, of course, many modifications have since 
been made in the superstructure. The three grades 
of education—primary, secondary, and university— 
are in New Zealand closely connected and are grad- 
ually being worked into a compact and unified system. 
There is little room left for private enterprise; the 
education of the people is monopolized by the State 
which provides endowments of land and annual grants 
of money towards defraying its cost. 

Primary System. 

The primary system has been “‘free, secular, and 
compulsory” since 1877. At the end of 1902, there 
were 132,262 children enrolled on the books of the 
State primary schools, the number of such schools 
being 1,708. The average rate per cent. of attendance 
during the year was 84.9, and the parliamentary 
grants for teachers’ salaries totaled upwards. of 
$2,200,000; for the same year the buildings grant 
reached nearly $250,000, most of it being spent in 
duties. The salaries of the principals of the larger 
schools range from $3,000 to $4,000, whilst those of 
assistant masters vary from $600 to $2,000, the average 
being about $1,200. 

The University of New Zealand. 

The University of New Zealand is an examining 
body which grants degrees on the results of examina- 
tions set by eminent scholars in the United Kingdom. 
To prepare students for these examinations there are 
four teaching colleges affiliated to the university, one 
each at Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington, and 
Auckland. 

The successful and rapid growth of the university 
has been very marked. At the end of 1902 there were 
in the four affiliated institutions 54 professors and 
lecturers: the university has (since 1876) conferred 
1,016 degrees on 819 persons: there were during 1902 
more than 980 undergraduates pursuing the university 
course: and a total number of 1,434 came up at all the 
examinations of the year (inclusive of matriculation). 
The population of the Colony included, at the census 
of 1902, 85,124 persons between the ages of 16 and 21 
years; and the figures given above are not at all unsat- 
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Prominent New Zealand Schoolmen at the Conference of Inspectors, Wellington, 1904. 


First Row (from left): C. R. Bossence, E. C. Isaacs (Technieal Inspector of Education), D. A. Strachan, M.A., G. D. Braik, M.A., E. K 
Second Row: J. Milne, M.A., R. Crow, G. A. Harkness; M.A., F. H. Bakewell, M.A., D. Purdie, W. Gray, M.A., B.Sc., 
Third Row: J. Hendry, B.A., W. J. Anderson, M.A., LL.D., T. Ritchie, B.A., D. Petrie. M.A. (Chief Inspector, Auc 
tion, Victor 
H. Hill, B.A 


Sitting: W. W. Bird, M.A. (Inspector of Maori Schools), T. R. Fleming, M.A., LL.B. (Senior Inspector, Wellington), W. E. Spencer. M.A., B.Se., M. H. Browne, B.A. (Manual Work Inspec- 
tor), W. A. Bailantyne, B.A, 


R. Richardson, B./ A., J. Grierson. 


id), P. Goyen (Chief Inspector, Otayo), F. Tate (Director of Educa- 
a), G. Hogben, M.A. (Inspector General and Secretary for Convention), L. B. Wood, M.A. (Senior Inspector, North Canterbury), W. S. Fitzgeral 
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Courtesy of The New Zealand Schoolinaste 
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isfactory for a young country. The Arts course 
extends over three years for a bachelor and four years 
for a master. There are also courses in Law, Med- 
icine, Science, Music, Agriculture, Mining and Engi- 
neering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Metallur- 
gical). ‘There are good technical colleges in connection 
with the teaching institutions. Thru its employ- 
ment of British Examiners of high standing, the New 
Zealand university enjoys a reputation higher than 
that of any other Australasian university. Among 
its present examiners, for example, are Sir W. Ram- 
say in Chemistry, Professor Beddard in Zoology, 
Professor G. F. Stout in Mental Science, and Pro- 
fessor York Powell in History. 
professors at the teaching colleges range from $4,500 
to $2,500. The university has produced some grad- 
uates of note, among them being Dr. Ernest Ruther- 
ford, professor of Physics at McGill university, 
Montreal. 


BPR 
International Congress of Education. 

Universal Exposition, St. Louis, Sept. 19-25, 1904. 

The idea of the Congress grows out of the thought 
that the subdivision and multiplication of specialties 
in science has reached a stage at which investigators 
and scholars may derive both inspiration and profit 
from a general survey of the various fields of learning, 
planned with a view of bringing the scattered sciences 
into closer mutual relations. The central purpose is 
the unification of knowledge, an effort toward which 
seems appropriate on an occasion when the nations 
bring together an exhibit of their arts and industries. 
An assemblage is therefore to be convened at which 
leading representatives of theoretical and applied 
sciences shall set forth those general principles and 
fundamental conceptions which connect groups of 
sciences, review the historical development of special 
sciences, show their mutual relations and discuss their 
present problems. 

The speakers to treat the various themes have been 
selected from among the foremost European and 
American scholars. The discussions will be arranged 
on the following general plan: 

Opening of the Congress on Monday afternoon, 
September 19. Tuesday forenoon, addresses on main 
divisions of science and its applications, the general 
theme being the unification of each of the fields treated. 
These will be followed by two addresses on each of the 
twenty-four great departments of knowledge. The 
theme of one address in each case will be the Funda- 
mental Conceptions and Methods, while the other will 
set forth the progress during the last century. The 
preceding addresses will be delivered by Americans, 
making the work of the first two days the contribution 
of American scholars. 

On the third day, with the opening of the sections, 
the international work will begin. About 128 sec- 
tional meetings will be held on the four remaining 
days of the Congress, at each of which two papers will 
be read, the theme of one being suggested by the rela- 
tions of the special branch treated to other branches; 
the other by its present problems. Three hours will 
be devoted to each sectional meeting, thus enabling 
each hearer to attend eight such meetings, if he so 
desires. The program is so arranged that related 
subjects will be treated, as far as possible, at different 
times. The addresses in each department are to be 
collected and published in a special volume. 

Simon Newcomb is the president of the Congress; 
Hugo Muensterberg and Albion W. Small are the vice- 
presidents. 
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New Books for Teachers. 





A late publication of the University of the State of 
New York bears upon ‘Commercial Education in 
High Schools.” It is one of the series on “ Profes- 
sional Education in the United States,” and was pre- 
pared for publication by Inspector I. O. Crissy, of the 
State department of education. The bulletin em- 
bodies in a monograph on business education the work 
of a select committee of nine from the department of 
business education of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. This committee was appointed in 1902. 
Its work has covered two years and has included two 


‘annual meetings of the department of business edu- 


cation (one at Minneapolis, and one at Boston), num- 
erous sessions of the committee and a voluminous 
correspondence. The work has been confined mainly 
to the formulation of a general course of procedure 
and a detailed course of study for business education 
in public high schools and academies thruout the 
United States, and it is the first systematic and thoro 
effort that has been made to that end. 

The course of study recommended covers four years 
and, altho the studies of the last two years are mainly 
vocational, it will prove as strong in mental discipline 
and educational content as any course in the school. 
The contributors to the monograph have written from 
large experience and careful study, and their papers 
have had the benefit of the suggestions and criticism 
of the entire committee. 


*“* Special Method in Geography.’’* 


In this new edition of his well-known work, Dr. 
MeMurry has introduced much new matter, including 
a complete course of study and an excellent graded 
bibliography. The book now is a complete treatise, 
of which the course of study, altho printed at the end, 
is really the basis. ‘The discussion is summed up in 
seventeen theses, which contain the following propo- 
sitions: 

1. Geography is a study of the earth as the home 
of man. Each important topic should be so treated 
as to illustrate this point of contact between man and 
the physical world. 

2. Topics of pure science and of history are excluded 
from geography. 

3. The general movement in geography is from 
the home neighborhood outward. 

4. The course of study should bring each year a 
new set of topics. [He is opposed to the concentric 
method. ] 

5. A few important topics in each grade should , 
be elaborately treated. These should be typical facts 
and form the basis of comparison for further classifi- 
cation and organization of knowledge. 

6. Nearly all the facts of formal geography— 
position, direction, names, and location of places, 
countries—can be learned incidentally in connection 
with large and interesting type subjects. 

Fhe first chapter discusses the “aim and general 
character of geography.” Here the author elaborates 
his proposition that “geography is a study of the earth 
To study the earth merely as 
an object of nature is science. To study the doings 
of man as man is history. No such topics of pure 
science or. pure history have a proper place in geog- 
raphy. In this science every topic has two faces—one 
toward nature and one toward man. This double 


*By Charles A, McMurry. The Macmillan Co., 1903. 
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character, is the distinguishing trait of a strictly geo-. 


graphical topic. = °~ 

The criticism the author makes on .past, methods 
and books in geography is that the two-fold nature of 
the science was neglected and the mass of facts was too 
great and not properly organized.. The tse of type- 
topics makes it ‘possible to classify the facts of geog- 
raphy under & few rubrics and to omit ‘a vast body of 
information which has no ‘value or has no proper place 
‘in’ geography. The concentric’ plan’ is definitely 
repudiated on the ground that each year should bring 
to view a totally new set of topics.: The review ‘of 
topics learned in the lower grades is accomplished by 
using the facts there learned as a basis of comparison 
in each succeeding year. ° 

Geography should begin in the third year and'should 
comprise in that grade these seven topics: | ° 
. Food products, ete. 

. Building materials, ete. 
. Clothing materials, etc. 
. Local commerce, etc. 
. Local surface, ete. 
‘6. Town and county government, etc. 
7. Climate and seasons, ete.’ ~ 

In the fifth and sixth grades the United States and 
North America are studied,.in-the seventh year Europe, 
and in the eighth all the rest of the world. 

As to method, Dr. McMurry says pertinently that 
knowledge of the subject is the first requisite. Mere 
method is not enough. During the third: and fourth 
years oral teaching predominates. ‘Later book and 
map study follows, together with ‘blackboard . work 
and oral description. Each topic must. be grasped ‘as 
a whole. If the type is a coal mine, ‘then coal pro- 
duction. the world over is to be grasped, with special 
reference to the United States for comparison. Chil- 
dren should not be required to learn a catalog of 
production about each ‘one of the United States, but 
should learn a typical fact, like that of a particular 
coal mine, and then locate all the areas of coal pro- 
duction in the country and later in the whole world. 

Such, in brief, is the course in geography as planned 
by Dr. McMurry. «The discussion is well-reasoned 
and abundantly illustrated:- What sort of results a 
course thus based on types would produce, has not, so 
far as the writer is aware, been demonstrated on a 
large scale. It must be admitted that the proposition 
is radical, but is supported by the analogy of: the 
physical sciences. In biology, for instance, the pupil 
studies in the laboratory certain type animals, which 
serve as nuclei for the organization of future biolog- 
ical knowledge. ‘The number of. isolated facts is so 
great, that the type-method. of study is the only one 
that makes it possible to master.the universe. Riley 
estimates that there are ten million species of insects. 
To know all these is impossible for arty one man; and 
it-is-also useless; for if one _has mastered ‘the essential 
facts'of orie insect, he has the-master key to the inse¢t- 
world. r wan cisest of? tad 

In geography, also, there are-millions. of individual 
facts: ’. The only way to know the earth as the. home 
of nian is. to-organizé.the information into a few type- 
forms-and then subsume all new facts under one.or 
another of these types. The new course of study. in 
New York accomplishes the same result by means of 
the “causal series,” which organizes all the facts 
around a few nuclei. For instance, a country has (1) 
certain resources (climate, soil, mineral deposits, water 
power, navigable rivers or lakes, harbors, fisheries; 
ete’). These resontces determine the. (2) industries 
and o¢eupations of the people.. Industries have certain 
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(3) products; these must be distributed and sold, henc- 
we have (4) commerce. Centers of industry or come 


_Merce.grow into (5) large cities, which are necessary 


to feed and clothe people. The preceding elements, 
combined with the traditions and racial character- 
istics of the people, give rise to certain forms and 
grades of (6) social development (schools, religion, 
books, wages, scale of liying, railroads, telegraphs‘ 
government); and the entire series summed up con- 
stitutes the (7) power and influence of the nation or 
country. 

This formula is applied to each of the important 
countries of the world. 

Whether the New York plan or Dr. McMurry’s is 
the better the writer is not prepared to say. Both 
plans aim at the same thing; both require a thoro 
mastery of the subject on the part of the teacher. But 
they differ widely in other respects. The New York 
plan is concentric; Dr. McMurry’s plan is not. The 
New York plan includes in one of the grades topics of 
pure science (physiographic), while Dr. McMurry 
will not have any such admitted. The New York 
course is finished in four years; Dr. McMurry’s course 
requires six years. JosePpH S. Taytor, Pd.D., 

New York City. District Supt. 


Dr. Sinclair’s Contribution. 


All who are interested in the present movement 
for placing the teaching profession on a proper basis 
both as regards equipment and salary should read 
The Possibility of a Science of Education, by S. B. 
Sinclair, Ph.D., published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. This book demonstrates by a scholarly 
and convincing argument that there is a science of 
education, and that the teacher should possess special 
qualifications—vigorous personality, aptitude, scholar- 
ship, professional insight, experience, etc.—require- 
ments not demanded of the unskilled laborer. It 
further shows in a definite and practical way the 
special phases of qualification most helpful for the 
teacher’s work, and the kind of professional training 
which is of most worth. The book is not simply an 
expression of opinion, it is the result of wide reading, 
careful research and practical experience. 

Professor John Dewey says this: “Dr. Sinclair’s 
book is sure to be profitable for thoughtful teachers. 
It considers in a sensible and judicious way the objec- 
tions that have been urged to the professional training 
of teachers and shows. how they rest upon a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the training to be given. 
Incidentally it gives an excellent and thoro discus- 
sion of the various factors which enter into education, 
a knowledge of which is requisite for the proper train- 
ing of the teacher. 

“The treatment while scientific is simple and clear, 
and fully illustrated with concrete practical examples 
which bring the points. home to the experience of the 
teacher.” 


Pr 
Loci Critict. Passages illustrative of critical theory and prac- 
tice from Aristotle downwards. Selected, rd translated and 
arranged with notes by George Saintsbury, M.A., Oxon., Professor 
of Rhetoric and Eng. Lit. in the University of Edinburgh.—Prof. 
Saintsbury has rendered students of literary criticism a distinct ser- 
vice in editing in convenient form the theories of the most important 
critics from the times of. Aristotle to the days of Matthew Arnold. 
No comment is added except in matters of the lexical interpretation, 
since the purpose of the book is merely to make the best critical theory 
accessible to the student and leave the rest to the teacher. Altho 
great.care has been exercised in making the selections, the French 
and.German critics of the last century are not adequately represented, 
Herder and Schlegel being omitted altogether. On the whole, how- 
ever, the book is of an exceptionally high order and will commend 
itself to serious students ond teachers of English. (Ginn & Co., 

Boston and London. Price, $1.65.) 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York. 
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Are{School Teachers Underpaid? 


By Pres. WitiiaM R. Harper, University of Chicago, 
in the July World To-day. 


In Boston high school teachers are paid from 
$1,620 to¥ $3,060; grammar school and elementary 
teachers $936 to $2,340. In Chicago, salaries range 
from $850 to $2,000 in the high schools, from $500 to 
#825 in the graded schools. In St. Louis the limit 
is¥slightly lower—high school salaries running from 
$682.50 to $2,060, while elementary school teachers 
begin at $420, with a maximum of $892.50. San 
Francisco pays from $900 to $1,350 in its high schools, 
$450 to $747 in the grades. In Philadelphia the aver- 
age salary paid to men in all the schools is $1,487.70, 
to women $569.70. The highest salary paid in Minn- 
eapolis, excluding principals, is $1,300 to a woman, 
$1,000 to a man—a reversal of the usual order. Figures 
for the entire state of Minnesota show that the aver- 
age salary of men teachers in the graded schools is 
#513, in the district schools $349.70; while the average 
for women is $381 in the grades and only $279.72 for 
the country district schools. New York state shows 
a higher average because of its cities—$604.78 for the 
entire state, the average in cities being $879.27, and 
in towns as low as $322.49. The highest average 
salary paid to men teachers in Pennsylvania is $719.80 
in Delaware county. The average in Fulton county 
is the lowest, $226.71. Delaware county has also 
the highest average for women, $416.88, while Pike 
county has a minimum of $221.67. 

Can any intelligent person read these figures and be 
willing to say that they represent a satisfactory situa- 
tion? It seems to me to be a perfectly clear propo- 
sition based on these figures and on the facts as they 
are known to exist, that the salaries paid teachers of 
the elementary and secondary grades in our public 
schools are grossly insufficient and inadequate. It is 
possibly unnecessary to consider this question, and 
yet, if actual injustice is being done a great constit- 
uency in the public service, surely remonstrance and 
complaint are proper. I desire in this brief statement 
to present five arguments in support of my protest 
against the injustice done this great body of faithful 
public servants. Each argument thus presented is in 
itself sufficient, but when the five are taken together 
the case against the present policy is overwhelming in 
its strength. 

1. The salaries paid are insufficient in view of the 
grade of talent demanded for the work of instruction. 
There was once a time when a young man or woman 
who could do nothing else turned his thought toward 
teaching; but in the better sections of the country, and 
especially in the cities, that time is rapidly passing. 
It. is universally recognized that strong qualities are 
called for in the teacher, and that a successful teacher 
is one who can succeed likewise in a multitude of ways 
outside of the profession of teaching. One need only 
examine the long list of men and women who have 
given up their work as teachers to enter upon some 
form of business and have conducted the new work 
most successfully to understand the truth of this state- 
ment. Just as in the departments of higher education, 
intellectual ability of the highest order is called for, 
and nothing else than this will satisfy the case, so in 
lower education. The demands of the work can be 


met only by those whom nature has endowed with 
a very high order of talent. The teacher to whom 
is intrusted .the fostering care of our children should 
surely be one whose ability we respect. How is it 
possible to satisfy the conscience if a policy other than 
this prevails? Is there anything more precious than 
the child, whether regarded from the point of view of 
the family or the state? Is not his training a thing of 
pre-eminent importance? And yet we are willing to 
pay to his teacher a salary far less than is paid in many 
cases to the keeper of our horses, or to the keeper of our 
cattle. Who can not see the utter absurdity of this? 
The teacher, everything being considered, should be. 
and in many cases is, the equal of the man or woman 
who enters into any other professional life. Shall we 
stultify ourselves by continuing to pay the teacher at 
a rate which places on him or her the brand of intel- 
lectual weakness for having accepted a position which 
promises its occupant so little profit or advantage? 

2. The salaries paid are insufficient in view of the 
large amount of technical preparation required for the 
performance of the duties of the office. Here again 
times have changed wonderfully. The teacher in the 
grades must be an expert in psychology and must have 
a reasonable acquaintance with all of the departments 
of knowledge which contribute toward the life and 
thought of the child. The field is illimitable. Years 
of preparation are required; first in the high school 
and later in the college or professional school. Effort 
of the most serious character is demanded, and many 
who undertake this arduous preparation find them- 
selves unequal to the task and drop it. A small pro- 
portion pursue the work to the end. The time has 
come when preparation for teaching, even in the 
grades, requires a training and a proficiency equal to 
that demanded by any other profession. These re- 
quirements have gradually been increased until to-day 
in many quarters, only those possessed of a vigorous 
physical constitution, a strong, untiring purpose, and 
in addition a considerable sum of money, are able to 
secure the preparation called for. Is it justice to those 
who have pursued this laborious course of preparation 
that in the end they should find themselves limited 
to a salary so small as to seem pitiful in view of the 
hardship undergone and the expense which has been 
incurred? 

3. The salaries paid are insufficient in view of the 
character of the work required of the teacher. Those 
who have never taught have but slight conception of 
the actual demand made upon the nervous energy of 
the teacher in the school. It is possible that in some 
cases parents secure some idea of the strain under 
which the teacher works, but it will be remembered 
that the family rarely exceeds three, or four, or five 
children, while the teacher is compelled to do service 
for thirty or fifty or more. The constant alertness 
which is necessary and the unbroken and uninter- 
rupted strain, which, for many, proves to be a fatal 
thing, draws upon the constitution to such an extent 
that weariness of mind and body comes to be so great 
that only absolute rest offers relief. The four’or five 
or six hours in the school-room require a strength of 
body and a strength of mind as great as is required in 
the practice of any profession. And when it is remem- 


bered that this same routine of life comes day after 
day, week after week, and month after month, one 
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can not fail te realize the painfulness of it all, the 
courage which alone makes it possible, and the utter 
self-sacrifice which is involved; for in no other work 
can it be so truly said that the toiler gives forth of his 
own strength to the one for whom he toils. The end 
of it all, unless special effort is made to avoid this end, 

is exhaustion, mental and nervous; and the number 

of physical wrecks furnished by the profession of 
teacher is certainly larger in proportion than that in 
any other calling of life. Is such work unworthy of a 
respectable salary? Is there anywhere work of a 
more serious or more vital character than this? Is 
work done anywhere else that counts for more in the 
life of the family or the nation? Then why treat it 
in this ignoble fashion? 

4. The salaries paid are insufficient in view of the 
necessary professional expense connected with a 
teacher’s life. ‘The teacher who is to maintain his or 
her position must read daily. This requires the pur- 
chase of many books. The library, indeed, is an 
essential feature in the teacher’s life. The growing 
téacher will not fail to spend at least ten to twenty 
per cent. of the salary for new books from year to 
year. In these days important results are accom- 
plished in teachers’ conventions and conferences. 
To attend these money is required. There is a con- 
ference of the teachers of a particular subject which 
meets perhaps three or four times a year. There is 
another conference of the teachers of the county, or 
of a certain portion of the city. There is still another 
conference of the teachers in the city, and there is the 
convention of the teachers in all of the states. It is 
really essential to the life and progress of the teacher 
that these meetings shall be attended, for it is here 
that one comes in contact with those who are interested 
in the same subjects, and from such contact the bene- 
fits: are most numerous and valuable. But, after all, 
the greatest necessity of the teacher, regarded wrongly 
by many asa luxury, is travel. Nothing is so elevating 
or so encouraging or so inspiring as travel. Home 
travel and foreign travel together constitute a feature 
in. self-education which has never been truly esti- 
mated. But how can these things be done without 
money? It is impossible. How different will be the 
life of a teacher if opportunities of this kind are af- 
forded, and how different will be the instruction given 
the pupils if the teacher has thus come into contact 
with the lives of others! At least twenty per cent. of 
the: teacher’s salary can be spent to ad- 
vantage.in this kind of effort to renew the 
mind and the body. Can it be done on 
the. present ‘basis of salaries? One need 
only: study the-annual budget of the av- 
erage teacher to see how hopeless the’ 
Case: is. 

5. The salaries "s paid are insufficient in | 
view ‘ot the provision which should be’ » 
made beforehand for.old age. While the « 
professor in the university may well con- 
tinue ‘his work in ordinary cases until he 
is six€¥-five or seventy years old, the av- 
erage ‘teacher in the high school or in the | 
grades mt to give up his work much > 
earlier. * This is trué partly because the, 
work has een so different from that car- : 
ried on by the professor; partly also best 
cause the age ef the students is likewise, v 
different. It isa serious question whether 
a woman over fifty or fifty-five years of 
age can teach in thie’ gradés. Such a. wom- 
an can, of course, superintend or super- 
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vise instruction, but in only a few cases will a teacher 
of this age find herself sufficiently fresh and flexible 
to meet the demands of younger children. But what 
is there left for a teacher who is compelled to give 
up her work at the age of fifty or fifty-five? No 
new occupation can be taken up. The work of life 
is practically finished and yet the individual must go 
on living possibly many years. Provision beforehand 
must, therefore, be made, if not in the form of pension, 
in any case in the form of savings set aside from year 
to year for this much-dreaded period. It is here that 
a serious problem presents itself. With the many 
demands made upon the teacher, with the necessity 
for taking advantage of the opportunities which might 
increase efficiency, with the calls for help that come 
perhaps more frequently to the teacher than to any 
other person, with the necessity in many cases of 
supporting parents, or families, or friends—for all 
these the meager salary has been utterly inadequate 
and nothing remains with which to make the years of 
old age even comfortable. 

The picture is a dark one. Many, many tragedies 
lurk in the background. It is a picture, the sight of 
which ought to inspire every parent to undertake a 
contest with the authorities for better salaries; because 
better salaries mean better talent, better preparation, 
a higher character of work, the taking advantage of 
larger opportunities, and, in addition, the privilege 


to which every man or woman who has given up life 


for the sake of others is entitled—the privilege of a 
quiet and comfortable old age. 

Why does this injustice continue? Because the 
eyes of parents as well as of those in authority, are 
blind. How can they be opened? Let us ask our- 
selves this question, and let us find an answer for it. 


GP 


Increase of Salaries in Ilion. 

The salaries of teachers in the Ilion schools were 
increased a year ago and a further advance has been 
made for the coming year. In the grades below the 
grammar department, teachers without experience 
begin at $400, and receive an increase of $25 each year 
until they reach a maximum of $500. The maximum 
salary in the grammar grades is $525. The teachers 
in the high school have received an increase of $50 
for next year. No max'mum has been fixed. 





f ‘Teaching How to Serve at Table, in the State Normal School at. Hyannis, Mass. 


Dr, W, A. Baldwin, Principal, 
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School Savings Banks in the United States. 
By J. H. Thiry, Long Island City, New York. 


To one conversant with American enterprises, 
commercial as well as philanthropic, it may seem 
peculiar that, after a history of eighteen years, altho 
started under the most favorable circumstances, 
endorsed by the highest authorities, advocated by the 
clergy of all denominations as a reformatory influence, 
universally recommended by the press and commercial 
and banking institutions thruout the land, and per- 
severingly supported by its introducer, a larger num- 
ber than 106 cities of twenty-six states, is not upon 
the general table of statistics published every year. 
For this the writer may venture an explanation. 
American people are always looking for something 
new. To them, what is stationary is monotonous. 
The aim of the introducer of the plan at first (1885) 
was to restrain the prevailing indulgence of school 
children in candies, chewing-gum and cigarettes. 
besides inculcating in them the virtue of thrift and 
independence. Frequently there is a disposition to 
look at an innovation as a bird of prey to be plucked 
in the interest of the almighty dollar. 

The too frequent changes which occur annually in 
the teaching force is a cause of occasional discontin- 
uance. The lack of familiarity of the working of the 
system, on the part of a new principal or a superin- 
tendent, fails to sustain interest in the work. Also, a 
drawback to the extension of the system is, in some 
cases, the antipathy shown by some educators for the 
welfare of the children; with some others, when the 
novelty passes, the system languishes and perhaps is 
dropped. Again, the energy displayed at first by 
some of the savings institutions which receive the 
savings of the pupils diminishes in proportion to the 
increase of their financial growth and patronage. 
The success of school savings banks depends on the 
attitude of the teachers. Wherever a teacher is 
favorably disposed to the plan, the system succeeds. 
The reverse where the feeling of indifference prevails. 

Referring to the opinion of the highest authorities, 
we do not hesitate to believe that the system of school 
savings banks is one of the most practical and helpful 
factors in the formative character of our young people. 
Its most essential aim is to arouse healthy thought, to 
stimulate proper ambition, to invite aspiration into 
the path leading to a successful career. We ought not 
ito forget that opportunity is a horse that must be 
mounted on the jump. It is the general opinion of 
competent officials that the practical lessons of thrift 
and economy, as exemplified in this contribution, 
ought to be embodied in the school curricula in con- 
junction with manual training, with which it has so 
much affinity. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties attending an inno- 
vation, the school savings bank, after a trial of eighteen 
years, has scattered its blessings wide as the ration 
itself. 
~’Phe system has struck a popular chord. In educa- 
Hon, it is almost the petted child; as evinced by its 
rapid and universal introduction. 


Money Saving and its Power. 


Our young people ought to be taught that the 
world does not owe them a living, but it owes them a 
fair chance to make something of themselves and 
make a living for every One. Savemoney. Money is 
not only power for its possessor, but a power for the 
world. Those who have made, not the most money, 


but the most out of money, are those who have most 
truly blessed the world with their money, as.illustrated 
in the lives of several eminent living men of our time. . 

The apostles of school savings banks have set in 
motion an educational force of no mean power, whose 
manifestations will be regarded with much interest 
by every thoughtful and public-spirited citizen, and 
whose action, if persistent and wise, may affect bene- 
ficially the educational work in every state of the 
great Union. 

At the early stage of the introduction of the system, 
the writer found among his correspondents some 
people who have little respect for new-fangled notions. 
How provokingly tedious is the process of introducing 
innovations. How chafing and galling to the spirit 
of ardent men who know they are right, but must wait 
to convert a generation. 

From a glance thru the field of school savings banks 
and the annexed statistical table of operations for the 
year 1903-1904, it does not require any gift of prophecy 
to foresee that before a decade the system introduced 
in America in 1885 will have girdled the world. We 
have only to measure mathematically the progress 
made from 1890 and 1904 to arrive at probable results. 

Statistics for 1903-1904. 

The school savings bank system is now in operation 
in 789 schools of 106 cities of 26 states, and the 90,961 
pupils of these 789 schools have saved $1,367,930.25 
of which $868,276.02 has been withdrawn, leaving a 
balance of $499,654.23 due little depositors to January 
1, 1904. Surely these figures speak well for the system. 

A man at the head of such a movement as the school 
savings bank could not expect to live long enough to 
see the realization of his primitive expectations, but 
the introducer may be permitted to declare, with 
pardonable pride, that in the pursuit of his under- 
taking he has met with many encouraging evidences 
of personal gratitude which could not be bestowed 
but to those who, like himself, really fill the roll of a 
missionary. 

Having at heart the welfare of young Americans, 
the writer has always found it a pleasant duty to lay 
before them, thru their teachers, the advantages of 
the system he has long advocated. May the good 
work continue. May the earnest efforts of its num- 
erous friends and advocates crown it with a still 
nobler usefulness. May it become a greater power, 
leading to purer lives and higher ideals the rising hosts 
of a nation’s youth, the hope and glory of humanity. 
May the blessing of God attend every laborer in the 
cause of the world’s advancement in truth and light. 





In the Little Red School-House. 
From Johnson’s “Old TimeSchools,” published by the Macmillan Co 
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Bridging the Gap Between Grammar 
and High School. | 


By Supr. J. H. Carrrey, Northampton, Mass. 


There is much discussion over this question and 
well there might be, as it is an important part of the 
school program. But why the necessity of having a 
gap at all? During the last year of the grammar 
school course the subjects of , elementary 
science, English, and history should find a ‘place. . It 
is a quest » whither Latin or any other foreign 
language should enter into the work. The algebra 
should begin in'the eighth year of a nine year course, 
dealing with the ation, and in the ninth year that 
part called literal arithmetic. Geometry should also 
find a place in the eighth year. Both algebra and 
constructive geometry should be studied in order to be 
used in arithmetic problems of the ninth year. This 
prepares the pupils for the mathematics of the first 
year of the high’school, and renders the intensive work 
necessarily more easy. The pupils are prepared to do 
hard work thereby. ‘The English should consist of 
technical work, together with a certain amount of 
composition and simple English literature, and the 
reading of some masterpieces for the story itself. 
This prepares for the intensive English work of the 
first year of high school. The history opens the way 
for the broader study of the high school and places the 
pupil in a position to apply himself to real history work 
to follow. The elementary science gives him a chance 
for research work and investgation. To do the amount 
of work required study at home is necessary. 

By the above arrangement the pupil gets a taste of 
intensive work which he is required to do when he 
enters the high school. To further enable the high 
school to know the pupil it has been our custom to 
require the grammar master to fill out a blank which 
gives the full history of the pupil and his natural and 
acquired ability. The blank is given below. This 
shows just how to help the pupil where he is the 
weakest, etc. 

Furthermore, a blank slip is given each pupil to 
fill out showing whether he wishes to take Latin the 
first year—this subject being optional. These blanks 
are filled out under the direction of the parent. That 
is, the high school work is explained by the principal 
of the grammar school and the parent consulted. The 
blank therefore is passed in with the signature of the 
parent. The selection of courses is decided upon 
before entering, and all blanks are handed into the 
principal of the high school during the summer or 
before school closes in June. This enables the pro- 
gram of subjects to be made out before the opening of 
school in September. 

It is also our custom to secure experienced teachers 
to teach all high school subjects of the first year. If 
possible, teachers are engaged who have had some grade 
experience. The first year of the high school is the 
critical period for all pupils of this department, and 
they need careful supervision in their work, and also 
sympathetic teaching. Discouragement comes quickly 
to the average pupil on his first entrance to high school 
unless the teaching is of a quality that encourages. 

Teachers of the high school are admonished to visit 
the grades to see and become acquainted with pupils, 
teachers, and the methods of teaching. While this 


may not be the ideal, still the gap has been more. 
nearly closed, pupils understood and their stay in 


school rendered more permanent. Pupils do’ not 
always leave school because of a lack of ability, but 
largely on account of a misunderstanding of their 
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natures and their environment... At the recent grad- 
uation, after four years in the high school, the class 
had lost only a little over one-third of the original 
numbers. The number ready for the high school lost 
only about ten out of one hundred and twenty. It is 
our opinion that few will fail to enter and a small 
number drop out during the course if conditions are 
favorable. If a closer union is made by the arrange- 
ment of subjects, and interchange of ideas between the 
teachers of the grammar and high school, the condi- 
tions will be favorable and more pupils will secure the 
advantages of a high school education. 


PRINCIPAL'S ESTIMATE OF PUPILS RECOMMENDED FOR 
PROMOTION TO HIGH SCHOOL. 


Jl), sven. haan School. ............Principal. 
ror eta: scsi ceed eit 
What school besides yours has the pupil attended? 


1. Home Conditions: favorable, unfavorable. 

Home Discipline : firm, lax. Do this pupil‘s parents 

show interest in the educational welfare of child? 

Comments: 

2. Physical Condition: general health............ 
is nervous; has headaches; is defective in sight ; 
Ns is 8h ng she ba 00s 6 8 

Comments: 

3. Characteristic Traits: quick, slow; ambitious, in- 
different; self-confident, timid; methodical, careless; 
diligent, indolent; persevering, easily discouraged; 
self-controlled, hasty; polite rude, impudent. 
Comments: 

4. What can be said'of this pupil in respect to the fol 
lowing particulars? 

(1) Gomeuel mbormnitiom,: oe licens 

(2) Outside reading, 

(3) Ability to memorize, 

Ic occa cys cacasnostenes 

(5) Power of concentration,..................... 

(6) Ability in oral expression,.................... 

Oe oi Baa eis wi na ov oes ane aber 
5. In what kind of school work does this pupil show 

greatest anata As unk soo EN eA Sa 


Note the pa or maenenors in which there is 
greatest apparent weakness.....................0.. 
Comments : 

Pe I IN ies ones oie eee sa ees In what 
respects may this pupil cause annoyance? 
ikiean What method of discipline has been found 
Nei hreis. co sss axvbgavextehes 

7. Outside Interests and Occupations: Which, jf 
any, of the following, takes the pupil’s time to 
a considerable extent? House work, music lessons, 

paper route, other work, viz. 

In what other things does the pupil show particular 
Se Talent or ability,............ 
To what extent has the pupil’s work suffered on 

these accounts?..... BEE S sins. Gnaeus Lessons of. . 
what subjects have been required to be prepared at 
SEP SPE ee oe ae Pe Has this ee 
shown any disposition to shirk this requirement? es 
Remarks: 
This information is desired that’ the teachers of :the 

high school may have a better knowledge of the pupil’s 


Pos ie 


“capacity, and thereby able to judge more accurately 
concerning his needs; it also enables them to determine 


more easily what course the pupil should be advised 
to pursue in the high school. 

These blanks filled out should be sent to the offide of 
the superintedent of schools by the beginning of the 
second week in June. 
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Schools and Libraries. 
By Joun C. 


The teachers of Newark make good use of their 
public hbrary. The way of it is this: 

The library building is centrally located and well 
supplied with books, 90,000 volumes. It is one of the 
most commodious and best arranged buildings in the 
country, which means that it has, besides accommo- 
dations for library work, an assembly room seating 
about 400 persons, and several other large rooms not 
yet needed by the library proper. In one of these 
four of the supervisors of the schools have their of- 
fices. This is a fortunate arrangement for the library, 
helping to bring it in close touch with all teachers. 
In the assembly room and other unassigned rooms the 
supervisors hold meetings and teachers’ and principals’ 
organizations frequently gather. 

On the first floor is the children’s room with about 
15,000 books of 1,700 different kinds. 

The superintendent of schools, with his supervisors, 
and the board of education all approve heartily of 
the methods employed by teachers in making the 
library useful to themselves and their pupils. 

Any one can take from the library any number of 
books—usually not over six at a time are taken—of 
any kind, except current fiction, for a month and for 
a longer time on application. Principals and teachers 
avail themselves of this custom to a large extent. 

In accordance with a vote of the principals’ associa- 
tion, a brief bulletin of new educational books and of 
the more important educational articles in recent mag- 
azines is sent to each principal, vice-principal and 
some teachers every month from the library. The 
reading room has the leading educational periodicals 
and sends extra copies of some of them, as issued, to 
some of the schools. 

In the high school the library has a branch of over 
3,000 volumes, with current periodicals, and a librarian. 
To this are added about 200 volumes each year. 

The library's collection of mounted and unmounted 
pictures, over 20,000 in number, arranged by subjects, 
has been gathered with school work largely in view, 
and is used by teachers to an increasing extent each 
year. 

The children’s room, tho centrally located, is acces- 
sible to a very small part only of the 40,000 young 
people in the city. It is well patronized, but supplies 


Dana, Librarian, Newark Public Library. 
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This shows one of the boxes in which the school libraries are sent 
from the children’s room to the school-rooms of the city. It is 
made cf white wood, without cover, without projections of any 
kind, stores easily, can stand anywhere, and is easily transported. 
It holds about forty small books. 
directly the merest fraction of the demand for good 
books. The teachers found that they could get for 
themselves and their pupils any book in the library 
so long as the supply lasted, and began to make re- 
quests. The manner of meeting these requests is now 
about as follows: 

A teacher visits the library, looks over the books 
and selects the group—usually forty volumes, often, 
and better, fifty—which she would like. Or she 
marks the books she wishes on a printed list and sends’ 
it to the library. Or she indicates the class of books 
she wishes, gives the grade of her room, and leaves 
the selection to the library. The books selected are 
sent to the teacher in a convenient case, with a list of 

them which can easily be used by her as 








This shows the children’s room in the Newark Library. 


a record of those she lends. About 200: 
teachers now have these collections regu- 
larly. If the library could keep up with 
the demand this number would be doubled 
in a few months. 

Assistants from the library visit the 
teachers having these little libraries ‘as 
frequently as possible; answer inquiries; 
change any or all of any set at the teach- 
er’s request; and help by brief talks to the 
pupils to keep before them the fact that 
the whole library, of which their little 
branch is only a sample, is at their disposal. 
In all this the principals are of course most 
important factors, and without their ad- 
vice and help the library would have found 
it impossible to meet the teacher’s needs 
even as well as it has. 

The teachers, as I have said, select 
their libraries according to their several’ 
tastes and needs; and then use them as to. 
each one seems best. 
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Some choose with their own reading largely in mind. 
They are not restricted in choice to the list of books 
for young people, and that list itself includes many 
books written for adults, notably most of the English 
and American classics in good editions. Moreover, 
the possession of a library for her school-room does 
not prevent a teacher from borrowing any books she 
wishes for her own use from the main library. 

Some include in their lists a few books for adults 
and lend them to the parents of their pupils thru the 
latter. This custom looks forward to the time when 
every school building shall be a branch of the library, 
with a collection of books suitable for the people in its 
vicinity, open every school day at least, and, where 
there are evening schools, open in the evenings also. 

Some select books useful chiefly in the room in sup- 
plementing* text-books in geography, history, and 
language. A central library can supply this material 
almost better than can a school board, unless the latter 
adopt a system of change, replacement, and rotation 
whereby each year each teacher finds on her desk the 
latest and best books with which to supplement her 
text-books. A demand is arising among the teachers 
for an opportunity to see and handle and test in their 
rooms, not only books. of a general nature touching on 
their subjects, but also the latest text-books on those 
subjects. During another year the library hopes to 
be able to meet this demand, at least in part, and to 
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give each teacher an opportunity to borrow—to sup- 
plement her little library—-the best and latest books 
in her lines of work, two volumes or a dozen. 

Some use their librariesfonly in the¥school-room, 
lending them as rewards, sending the children to them 
for special purposes, reading from them, etc. 

Some select solely with a view to lending to the 
children for home use, and of these some lend on 
specific days only, others whenever a request is made. @ 

I have not exhausted the list of methods employed 
in making use of these books, nor do I mean to imply 
that any teacher confines herself to any one of them. 
I am trying to say that our teachers find they have a 
library, for their pupils and themselves, and are making 
use of it; and so doing are, by their own testimony, 
adding to their own pleasure; learning more about 
good literature in ‘general and good literature for 
young people in particular; lightening their burden of 
school-room routine; sending a bit of their own influ- 
ence into many thousand homes thru the books the 
children carry there; and. making the work of the 
librarian and his assistants far better worth while. 

There are pleasant things to report of help the 
library gets from the teachers in evening schools, 
summer schools, and business colleges; but they make 
another story. That the Newark library cannot sup- 
ply the demand of the Newark teachers for good liter- 
ature for Newark children is what I wish here to show. 





The Glory of the Fair. 


Prof. Calvin M. Woodward, of Washington 
University, Si. Louis, writes as follows of the Grand 
Spectacle of the Exhibit Palaces at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition: 

“Great as is the Exposition in a hundred ways; 
full of interest as are the exhibits of nations, tribes, 
and communities—there is nothing so fine as the 
architectural and landscape setting of the exhibit 
palaces. To everyone it is a revelation, a realized 
dream. I have seen and admired six great expositions, 
and each had its features of beauty and grandeur. 
The Columbian Exposition eleven years ago, was the 
finest of them all, with its conibinations of foliage, 
water, white arches, and shining towers. No one 
thing could be more magnificent than its peristyle on 
the margin of the lake. But all that has preceded it 
is left far behind by this St. Louis exposition. I have 
visited the grounds on one mission and another prob- 
ably thirty times, in winter and summer; by day and 
by night; under the blazing sun, by the light of 200,000 
lamps and never once was I not filled with wonder and 
delight at visions of beauty and sublimity never seen 
before. No photograph, no artist’s brush, no word 
painting can render it. It grows on one, as one’s 
visits multiply. I feel like saying to all the world, 
‘Come! Come and see the triumph of art and science, 
and culture; for the best that the world has achieved 
in all lands adorns every colonnade, enriches every 
arch, enfolds every tower, crowns every bridge, and 
fringes every lawn.” 

I do not think I violate confidence when I cut from 
a private letter a single paragraph descriptive of the 
profound impression the grand spectacle of the Fair 
made upon one whose right and ability to pass judg- 
ment is inferior to no one of my acquaintance. New 
York people will understand me when I say that I 
refer to Professor Franklin W. Hooper, Director of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. He 
wrote under date of June 30: 


“I take my first opportunity after reaching home to 
express to you my very great delight in visiting St. 
Louis. I had a splendid time during the entire five 
days. The weather was comfortable during most of 
the time. St. Louis is most attractive in its residential 
sections, and the Exposition beautiful and impressive. 
My last day, Monday, was my best day at the fair. 
The air was cool; the light on the buildings toward 
evening showed them in all their beauty. A walk up 
the Central Court toward the fountains, between six 
and seven o'clock that evening, was calculated to 
produce an impression such as could not have been 
produced by any group of buildings or surroundings in 
the history of the world. The band near the entrance 
was playing the Marseillaise as I started up the Court, 
and when I reached the central basin the great bells 
from the tower of the German Building pealed forth 
their royal tones. No Greek or Roman, Egyptian or 
Italian, ever had the opportunity to witness so much 
of the beautiful in architecture as is clustered around 
this Central Court.” 


BPN 
Chalk and Children.* 


My bear Cuar.es:—Five of the little pebbles were 
sent yesterday to be polished, and will be sent, or 
brought to you, next week; if the children are told on 
“Saturday” next, they can’t be disappointed. I 
have looked out to-day a few fossils of the chalk— 
flints and the like—of which I know—nothing, tho 
I have them as illustrations of certain methods of 
mineralization. But they will show you what kind 
of things are now under your feet, and in the roadside 
heaps of stones, and the first time Darwin takes them in 
his hand they will become Prim—Stones to you— (I 
am glad to escape writing the other word after “Prim’’) 
—and Stones—Lips, instead of Cows. Not that 





*Letter to Charles Eliot Norton in the August Adantic. 
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they’re worth his looking at, otherwise than as the 
least things have been. (They are worth carriage to 
America, however, as you haven’t chalk there.) But 
the little group of shattered vertebre in the square 
piece of chalk may have belonged to some beast of 
character and promise. When is he going to write— 
ask him—the “Retrogression”’ of Species—or the 
Origin of Nothing? I am far down on my way into 
a flint-sponge. Note the little chalcedony casts of 
spiculae in the sea-urchins (wrapt up more carefully 
than the rest). 

Next, as Mrs. Norton remembered’ that bird: of 
Hunt’s I thought she might like to have one a little 
like it, which would otherwise only be put away just 
now, and I’ve sent it, and a shell and bit of stone of 
my own which I’m rather proud of (I want Darwin to 
see the shell—only don’t say I did, please) I can do 
much better—but it looked shelly and nice, and T left 
it. Ever your affectionate, 

‘J. Ruskin. 


BP 


The Batavia School System. 


Supt. W. H. Holmes of Westerly, R. I., who spent 
May 26 and 27 visiting the Batavia schools, has 
made an elaborate report on the Batavia school sys- 
tem, recommending its introduction in the schools of 
Westerly. In his report occurs the following pass- 
ages :— 

“The system gives the pupil courage and power. 


The child who has been taught to do a thing and can: 


do a thing, has to do that thing, and the fact that he 
can de well what his companions are doing, is a great 
incentive and gives him added power in mastering new 
things. Thus it is with the children in the Batavia 
schools. There are no dull and backward children in 
the Batavia schools. There is no recognition of the 
law of the survival of the fittest. Every child is con- 
sidered fit to survive, and is fitted to survive. I 
believe that Batavia is the only place in the United 
States where nearly every child in the community is 
obtaining his rightful inheritance, a good sound ele- 
mentary education. 

“What is still better, this increase in the high school 
membership is largely made up of boys. The Batavia 
system is solving the much discussed problem of how 
to keep our boys in our high schools. It looks after 
the high school boy, and keeps him in school by giving 
him power over his work. 

“We do not meet the dull-eyed discouraged pupils. 
Every pupil knows he will be given a chance to do his 
best, therefore he does his best willingly and cheerfully. 

“The moral effect of the system is wonderful. 
There is no nagging or scolding.in the schools. Both 
teachers and pupils seem, and are, happy. The 
spirit of work required in all the thirty rooms that I 
visited, and better almost than the spirit of work, but 
the direct result of it, was the cheerful obedience to 
authority which rendered the stern discipline of the 
ordinary school-room unnecessary. There was no 
keeping after school for work or discipline. At the 
close of the day’s session the children in the schools 
went home free from worry and nervous strain. The 
work in the elementary schools was done in the school- 
room. When school was done the children were free. 

“The Batavia system preserves the enthusiasm and 
the spirit of emulation which are the elements of good 
in the present graded school system; furthermore it 
gives what the present system does not give: it gives 
each normal child the power to participate in the class 
exercises on equal terms with all the other children. 
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It recognizes the fact that the’so-called dull child is 
often in reality the child with superior mental powers, 
who because he ‘thinks, is puzzled and delayed. 

“A word of suggestion or question from the teacher 
is all that is needed to start such a child toward the 
mastery of the difficulty. This word or question is 
what the old system does not give, it is really the secret 
of the success of the Batavia system. By it the stum- 
bling blocks are made stepping stones; the laggards are 
made the leaders. To introduce this system into the 
public schools is to bestow one of the greatest blessings 
upon the children.” 

SPI 


President Eliot’s Helpfulness. 


Anecdotes about President Eliot, of Harvard, abound 
this summer because of the attention to his personality 
called out by the fact that this year sees the completion 
of fifty years’ educational service by him at Harvard. 
The following are from a personal article—which, by 
the way, has a capital portrait engraving not before 
printed—written by Mr. Mark Sullivan for The Out- 
look’s Educational Number: 

“In Cambridge scores of stories circulate which illus- 
trate his almost impulsive generosity. It is well known 
that on one occasion a student, sick with contagious 
disease and’ shunned by those about him, was taken 
into the president’s own house. 

“A raw sub-freshman from a country village in 
Connecticut, on the evening of his first day in Catn- 
bridge, found himself in need of a Latin grammar to 
prepare for the next day’s examination. Quite with- 
out friends at the university, he told his need to the 
first man he met, and was bidden to the stranger’s 
house. There a long search unearthed a Latin gram- 
mar, but it proved to be of too old an edition to serve 
the present need. By this time the stranger’s per- 
plexity and anxiety to get the book exceeded the stu- 
dent’s own, and, after some thought, he sent the young 
man off with a note to a friend ina neighboring street 
who might be likely to have the right edition. It was 
weeks before the student learned that the chance 
stranger who had given an hour of his time and an even 
more precious measure of his sympathy to a lonely and 
troubled student was the president of the university. 

“In a university that numbers over four thousand, 
the opportunity for personal touch between student 
and president is small; but there are scores of stories 
of the enlistment of the president’s personal interest 
in some student’s behalf. 

“There was a young man who desired to study 
botany, but had failed to satisfy some technical pre- 
liminary requirement. The committee which stood 


between the student and his wish have a vivid reco- 


lection of the warmth of manner and the emphatic 
gesture of the president as he declared, ‘ If that young 
man wants to study botany, he shall study it.’ 


wal De BP, 
An Unusual Record. 


What do you think of a woman now closing her 
fiftieth year of unbroken service in one primary school 
in the city of Oswego, N. Y.? Miss Ellen M. Bruce is 
¢losing that remarkable’ record, ‘all the more remark- 
able from the fact that she is in the same school-house 
where she has brought two generations thru “the 
rudiments.”” In fact her school is an exact counter- 
part of fifty years ago, and some of the quaint things 
that go on there would look very interesting in print. 
Miss Bruce is at least seventy-five years old and will 
stop with this term. 
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Graft in Public Schools. 


[Lecture delivered at the Chautauqua Assembly. Adapted.] 
By Inspector James L. Hucues, of Toronto. 

“Graft” is a modern term, and means that in case 
any public officials or administrative power receives 
money for improper uses from some outside agency, 
such outside agency is said “to have a graft” upon 
those officials or institutions. Graft always seems to 
me a mean way of stealing. It requires some bravery 
to be a highwayman, to go out into the road and stop 
a traveler at the point of a pistol and with risk to your 
own life. Graft, however, takes money from people 
who have trusted themselves to you. Graft is robbery 
of the public that trusts you. 

Unfortunately there are two consciences, the public 
and private conscience. These two are very different. 
It is getting to the point that we will allow a man to do 
in public life many things that we would not permit 
him to do in private life. We are very lenient with 
our public men, we have too low a standard in our pub- 
lic life. What is needed in America is the calling of 
these public crimes by their right names. The great 
Christian nation of the United States, the Christian 
conscience of this country is strong enough to remove 
the stain. The world stands appalled at the revelation 
of the corruption in some of the cities in this country. 
The men in public office are as good as the men who 
elect them. 

How do the grafters touch the splendid public school 
system? One of the worst ways is thru the school 
books. Now I know many of the publishers and 
their agents to be honorable men. But it is a great 
advantage to a firm to have its books adopted by an 
entire state. So it is said that undue influence is 
brought to bear upon public men. The degradation 
comes when public men, members of school boards, 
suddenly change their minds in regard to the question 
of text-books. It shows that there has been some 
underhanded work. Open charges are often made on 
such occasions. 

There are different ways in which the publishing 
houses exert their influence. * * * At timesthey 
almost control all the appointments of teachers. In- 
fluences are brought to bear upon the appointive 
power. In cities where the principals have the right 
to name the books which shall be used, they are often 
asked to write books on arithmetic, grammar, or any 
other subject in which they may be interested, in order 
that they will be interested in the other books of the 
firm. 

The superintendents have strong influences brought 
to bear upon them from political sources. . In too many 
cases a change in party power means a change in super- 


intendent. Such a condition cannot be good for the 
schools. If a superintendent is poor, he should of 


course be removed. But when a man is just beginning 
to reveal the faculties that make for success, when he 
is beginning to become acquainted with the school con- 
ditions, and just beginning to do his most efficient 
work, then to remove him is folly. No educator 
should be put out of office simply because he belongs 
to this or that party. 

It is bad for a superintendent to feel that this year 
he is either to be re-elected or defeated. So long as 
you are willing to have such conditions in your public 
schools, you deserve to have no better public schools. 
I am glad to say that I live in a country where a super- 
intendent can be dismissed only by a two-thirds vote, 
except for cause, when he may be very summarily 
dismissed. ‘That rule prevents changes at every elec- 
tion. 
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Perhaps you think that such a rule would mean the 
retention of poor men in office. It would of course 
unless public sentiment were aroused. Awakened pub- 
lic sentiment can do anything. Indeed in my own 
country it seems: to me the great menace to our schools 
is the lack of public interest. I think that in your 
country interest is stronger. If public sentiment is 
aroused no bad man will be kept in office. 

School board members should not be selected as party 
nominees. Nor is the bi-party plan much better, as 


has been tried in a number of cities, a part of the board 


being Democratic and a part being Republican. The | 
affair still remains a matter of party and not a matter 
of fitness for the position. The school board should 
be regarded as a most sacred thing, and only the best 
possible men should be put upon it. 

One illustration of the interference of party _ poli- 
tics is in the case of Mr. Hailman, one of the most 
inspiring educators I have ever met. He was not, 
to be sure, a native of your country, but he has done a 
great deal for it and is one of the pre-eminent of her 
adopted sons. He was an intensely practical man. 
He did a splendid work, as superintendent of Indian 
education; was preparing an excellent and _ well- 
adapted scheme that would have prepared the Indians 
for something better. In one of the Western states, 
however, there was a woman who was running for 
governor of the state, and who had an excellent chance 
of being eleceted. The party officials, therefore, in 
order to get her out of the way, sacrificed Dr. Hailman 
in his position as Indian commissioner at Washington 
and had this woman appointed. Now I have nothing 
against a woman running for public office provided she 
is qualified for the office, nor have I anything against 
this particular woman as she was very capable. I do 
object, however, to the idea that a man in one of the 
national departments should be sacrificed to make a 
place for a woman who was troublesome in the politics 
of a Western state. All this will continue so long as 
you admit the principle of the public schools in politics. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


JUST ONE DAY 


Free From the Slugger Brought out a Fact. 








‘*During the time I was a coffee drinker,’’ says an Iowa 
woman, ‘‘I was nervous, had spells with my heart, smothering 
spells, headache, stomach trouble, liver and kidney trouble. 
I did not kaow for years what made me have those spells. I 
would frequently sink away as though my last hour had come. 


‘For 27 years I suffered thus and used bottles of medicine 
enough to set up a drug store, capsules and pills and every 
thing I heard of. Spent lots of money, but I was sick nearly all 
the time. Sometimes I was so nervous I could not hold a plate 
in my hands; and other times I thought I would surely die sit- 
ting at the table. 

‘*This went on until about two years ago when one day I did 
not use any coffee and I noticed I was not so nervous and told my 
husband about it. He had been telling me that it might be the 
coffee but I said, ‘No, I have been drinking coffee all my life 
and it cannot be’ But after this I thought I would try and do 
without it and drink hot water. I did this for several days, but 
got tired of the hot water and went to drinking coffee and as 
soon as I began coffee again | was nervous again. This proved 
that it was the coffee that caused my troubles. 

‘* We had tried Postum but had not made it right and did not 
like it, but now [ decided to give it another trial so I read the 
directions on the package carefully and made it after these 
directions and it was simply delicious, so we quit coffee for good 
and the results are wonderful. Before. I could not sleep, but 
now I go to bed and sleep sound, am not a bit nervous now but 
work hard and can walk miles. Nervous headaches are gone, 
my heart does not bother me any more like it did and I don’t 
have any of the smothering spells and would you believe it? I 
am getting fat. Wedrink Postum now and nothing else and 
even my husband’s headaches have disappeared: we both sleep 
sound and healthy now and that's a blessing.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich 


Look for the book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville’’ in each pkg. 
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The School Aournaf, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND BOSTON. 
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The Educational Exhibit. I. 


Thanks to Howard Rogers’ remarkable organiz- 
ing ability reinforced by former exposition experience, 
the classification of the exhibits is most helpful and 
conducive to a critical, comparative study of whole 
school systems as well as of special features. Exhibits 
which an expert would most naturally desire to com- 
pare are almost invariably found placed in convenient 
proximity. On the other hand, the sight-seeing ram- 
bler cannot fail to be impressed with the exhibits as 
an attractive show. 

The selection of Pestalozzi and Mann as subjects 
for artistic statues at the main entrances was a happy 
one. The ideas of these two leaders, together with 
those of Jefferson, to the glory of whose statesmanship 
and educational genius the whole Exposition is a 
monument, were undoubtedly the most powerful forces 
in the shaping of popular education and social en- 
deavor in the United States during the period since 
the Louisiana Purchase. It was thoughtful and very 
appropriate to make prominent the debt which Amer- 
ican schools owe to these *‘ leaders of the sons of light.” 

But somebody blundered awfully in labeling Pesta- 
lozzi founder of the first manual training schools. To 
begin with, he has done far greater things for educa- 
tion. The whole spirit of teaching in the elementary 
schools has been affected by him. The influence of 
his insistence upon Anschauung in teaching has worked 
its way even into the colleges and universities. The 
magnificent showing made by the higher institutions 
of Germany in experimentation and illustration as 
aids to study is due in no small measure to the didac- 
tic reforms put under way by him. And then to have 
the legend upon his statue read: J. H. P. who “‘es- 
tablished the first manual training schools"! It is 
too bad. If the credit for these schools had been as- 
cribed so Basedow in particular, or to the Philanthro- 
pinists in general (Basedow, Salzmann, Heusinger, 
Blasche), the statement could be successfully defended, 
tho some might claim with considerable justice on 
their part that Francke (and his followers) “ estab- 
lished the first manual training schools.’’ However, 
the mistake is made and stands as memorial to the 
prevailing ignorance among American teachers of even 
the most elementary facts in the history of education. 

It would be a difficult matter to pick out any one 
state as representing the best educational work as a 
whole. One may find something particularly com- 
mendable in nearly every unit., Massachusetts de- 
serves, however, special mention for the dignified 
appearance she presents. There is an air of refine- 
ment about everything that is very impressive. The 
quiet simplicity of the exhibit is eminently fitting in a 
State that gave birth to the American common 
school and provided a home for scholarship and the 
development of human ideals when the Pilgrims were 
vet battling with the first hardships of colonization in 
a bleak wilderness. , 

The most comprehensive and in many ways the 
best all-around American city school exhibit is un- 
doubtedly that of New York, altho St. Louis is a very 
close second. Whenever any specially noteworthy 
feature is pointed out as the pride of any city, one is 
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reasonably sure of finding a counterpart somewhere 
among the New York exhibits. 

I remember the astonishment displayed by two vis- 
itors to the British exhibit on learning that swimming 
lessons form part of the regular course in the Swan 
street school in London. The wonder grew when 
Captain Atkins’ courteous assistant turned to the ex- 
hibit of Leeds and showed that in this city the course 
of lessons is very systematically worked out and that 
special certificates are issued for proficiency in swim- 
ming. When they came to the New York city room 
and spoke about their find, Dr. Meleney quietly opened 
a case and showed a number of photographs illustrat- 
ing how swimming is taught in several of the schools 
here, explaining at the same time how the pupils are 
rated, how by swimming around a large circle from 
seventy to one hundred per cent. are earned and that 
the rating is marked on the certificates issued. 

Of course New York has the advantage over other 
American cities in that it has an immense number of 
schools to draw upon. __ By selecting from the great 
mass of available material the very best, an exhibit 
can easily be supplied that less favorably situated cit- 
ies will find difficult to approach. Besides the city is 
generous almost to lavishness in the financial support 
of her schools. Add to this the large—absurdly 
large—supervisory force, and the explanation for New 
York’s splendid showing is not so hard toframe. But 
all this in itself will not account for the excellent 
manner in which the material is displayed at St. Louis. 
Everything is shown to best advantage. Skilful clas- 
sification and tablulation enables the visitor to inform 
himself concerning almost every feature of the work 
done in the New York schools. With a few pointers 
from Dr. Meleney I found myself able to follow the 
development of studies from the kindergarten thru 
the colleges and the training school. The exhibit 
of the latter institution, by the way, is an especially 
interesting one. 


MANUAL WORK AND THE ARTS. 


Drawing, color work, and manual training are 
almost universally the most prominent features. 
Much of it is excellent, a considerable part is very 
crude, and some of it is bound to grate upon the sen- 
sibilities of sensitive visitors. 

The criticism does not apply to the schools which 
are taking advantage of the peculiar art exhibited in 
their environment. For example, the glaring color 
combination of the blankets of an uncivilized Indian 
is an eminently proper model for a pupil in a Pueblo, 
Colorado, school, and the effect of the painting is 
pleasing as a result. Several of the New Mexico 
schools have exhibits which show admirable ad- 
aptation to the home environment of the children. 
The Chinese, or rather the oriental character of some 
of the art work in the San Francisco schools, also re- 
veals commendable endeavor, and gives peculiar inter- 
est and attractiveness to the display. 

But this same city of San Francisco allows some 
illustrated compositions to appear which look simply 
grotesque; the most revolting pictures from a stand- 
point of either natural truthfulness of expression or 
artistic effort, have been done to serve as illustrations 
of lessons on the abuse of alcohol, for instance. Other 
towns display woodwork so clumsy and devoid of edu- 
cational value that the observer is constantly reminded 
of how recent a departure manual training is and how 
still more recent the introduction of art training in 
the elementary schools. It looks as if these things 
had been placed upon the program of some schools 
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before the teachers had had a chance or taken the 
trouble to inform themselves as to the objects and 
skilful management of the new requirements. 

The best work in wood-turning is exhibited by the 
schools of Paterson, N. J. The carving here is also 
excellent. The sister city of Newark is, however, not 
very far behind in these arts. The decorated articles 
are particularly good. 

In pictorial art La Porte, Ind., is in the lead. The 
course is well organized from the kindergarten thru 
the high school. Everything is equally well done 
whether in pencil, pen and ink, crayon, or water color. 

I saw some beautiful pen and ink work in the Bril- 
ish exhibit—among the work of the London board 
schools, if I am not mistaken. It seemed as if this 
could not be surpassed till I saw the La Porte specimens 

Great Britain is doing especially fine work in the 
departments of art and manual training. I spent 
nearly two hours here admiring the beautiful exhibits. 
The brushwork is markedly good. Bold dashes and 
large pictures seem to be the plan. Many sug- 
gestions may be gathered from this art work. 

The London schools devote from an hour and a 
half to two hours and a half a week to drawing. Dr. 
Langdon S. Thompson tells me that our best does not 
get beyond London’s lowest time allowance for this 
important subject. 

The manual training work of the Minneapolis high 
school is exceptionally fine. 

New York city (Manhattan and the Bronx more 
particularly) is setting the standard in many divisions of 
manual work. The individual attention pupils re- 
ceive shows its fruitage in many ingenious devices and 
original design by school children. Good drawings 
and very fine brush work is done in the borough of 
Queens. The regular work of a whole class is shown, 
and it is worth it. The covers made-and decorated 
by pupils are also something of which Queens may 
well be proud. 

Speaking of book covers I am reminded that St. 
Louis is doing most admirable work in this depart- 
ment of design. The Inland Printer, a technical mag- 


azine for printers and book designers, has selected’ 


some of the covers produced by St. Louis school chil- 
dren, and devotes a whole article to pointing out their 
technical and artistic excellencies. 

When speaking of the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx and Queens I should have added that 
Erasmus high school, Brooklyn, shows the best art 
work of any Eastern high school. 

Reserving for next week what notes I have upon 
other features of the educational exhibit I want to 
add this word of suggestion. The impression one car- 
ries away from the manual art exhibits is that there 
is too much time wasted on uneducational work. 
There is too much paper cutting, too much “ illus- 
trating ” of stories (sometimes this is carried to ridi- 
culous extremes), too much decorating of things that 
look better unadorned, too much crudeness—and_ too 
little attention to technical perfection and artistic 
taste. Things look too much as if the teacher thought, 
“That is good enough, that'll do,” and as if the pupil 
thought too, “ That'll do.” 


Germany. 


The most comprehensive and many ways the most 
instructive educational exhibit is again that of Ger- 
many. There is an air of genuineness and thoroness 
about it all that is very impressive. One need not be 
told that teaching is truly a profession in Germany. 
The fact is visible everywhere. After a few hours’ 
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study of the exhibits one cannot help regarding the 


work of many of our own schools as crude, as produced 


under dilletante teachers. 

The city of Dresden exhibits a number of striking 
charts. One of them shows the distribution of sick- 
ness among school children. Where the population is 
most condensed the sick rate is so great that it seems 
incredible that a civilized people will permit the crowd- 
ing of human beings to such an extent as to become so 
serious a danger to health and life. Yet the economic 
conditions responsible for this sad state of affairs 
appear to be beyond the present powers of sociologic 
ingenuity. 

One chart exhibits in an attractively graphic form 
the time given in the Dresden district schools to the 
various subjects of the course of study. German 
naturally leads with 37 hours a month. Needle-work 
comes next with 26 hours a month. Arithmetic has 
24 hours. Religious instruction is held to be an impor- 
tant enough subject to have 22 hours set apart for it. 
Nature study, geography, and penmanship occupy 12 
hours, and drawing and gymnastics 10 hours each. 
History and singing are given 8 hours each, geometry, 
5 hours, and cooking, 3 hours and 30 minutes. 

Adjustable individual desks are not very extensively 
used in Germany. But careful attention is bestowed 
upon the hygiene of seating pupils. The pupils are 
measured at stated periods and their vision and hear- 
ing tested by experts. These data are noted down 
with the names and ages of the pupils. The sizes of 
desks are numbered. A diagram indicates what num- 
ber desk is best suited to a child of a given age and size. 
The principal of the school has in his possession a list 
showing the number of seats in each room, together 
with the data of the individual needs of the pupils. 
He, as well as the health inspector and other super- 
visors are thus enabled to satisfy themselves as to the 
reasonableness of a teacher’s method of assigning seats. 

The school books of Germany have been greatly 
improved in recent years. They have evidently come 
under the influence of our text-books. The illustra- 
tions are better and the text fuller than in the past. 
But they are not yet quite up to the standard of the 
best books made in the United States. In this depart- 
ment our country unquestionably leads the world. 

Germany exhibits no show work. The actual work 
of the pupils, selected from the daily routine, the best 
and the worst and the average alike, is presented. 
How in the regular course a class handled a given 
problem is illustrated by all the solutions as handed 
to the teacher without reference to any public use of 
the material. Sometimes this genuineness is carried: 
to cruel extremes. Thus I saw criticisms of a teacher 
attached to the work of pupils which must have 
looked harsh enough when beheld by him for whom 
they were intended and which sound brutal when held 
up with the name and address of the pupil to the world 
at large. At least that is the way is will strike the 
average American citizen. Here are a few of the 
ratings one may run across: lazy, incredibly stupid, 
exceedingly negligent, not worth the paper on which 
this is written, you ought to be ashamed to present 
such worthless stuff. German school discipline evi- 
dently has not overcome its proverbially harsh charac- 
ter, in spite of Basedow and Froebel. 2% 

The teachers of Germany excel in the art of instruc- 
tion. No country can equal Germany here. They 
accomplish what they set out to do, and the results are 
really commensurate with the time expended. It is 
wonderful to what a high degree the economy in teach- 
ing is carried. The disregard of originality in lines 
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unapproved by the teacher and several other things 
may be criticised with considerable justice. But the 
schoolmaster produces what is prescribed on the pro- 
gram, with a degree of thoroness and sincerity that 
compels admiration. 

In a number of places, notably in the city of Ham- 
burg, several sociological experiments have been suc- 
cessfully carried out under the auspices of the public 
education authorities. German ingenuity is cease- 
lessly at work developing new methods for the uplift 
of humanity. The teaching of adults, the spread of 
information concerning hygienic living and household 
economy, the care of the defective, the new conditions 
produced by the changed status of the laboring classes, 
the alcohol evil, and many other important problems 
are vigorously handled. A fuller presentation of these 
recent developments of German educational endeavor 
must be deferred to a later number. 


Sweden. 

Sweden’s school exhibit is exceedingly interesting. 
This country has evidently made wonderful progress 
in recent years. Every part of the work reveals earn- 
est effort to meet the peculiar needs of the people. 
The unpractical character which the Swedish school 
sloyd bore some years ago is gradually disappearing. 


Industrial principles are receiving consideration. Yet 
is there no sacrifice of educational ideals. Domestic 


economy and the household arts are occupying a 
prominent place. School gardening is nowhere more 
intelligently developed. 

A well defined movement for a general training in 
art appreciation and artistic expression is under way 
in Sweden. Even in school furniture the attempt is 
made to supply something artistic. The only school 
desk with a distinctly artistic touch was seen in the 
Swedish division. 

Important phases of the great educational work done 
by the common schools in Sweden have been described 
in previous numbers of THe JourNnav. A fairly com- 
prehensive outline of the present endeavors will be 
presented in these pages next week. 

One unique exhibit consisted of a text-book pro- 
duced by the co-operative efforts of the pupils of a class 
under the editorship of their teacher. The idea had 
come to Sweden from Denmark, from a school at 
Copenhagen, in fact, where masters and pupils work 
together in composing their earliest text-books. Three 
years ago a Swedish school began, in the third year of 
the primary division to make its own geography. 
The best written work of the pupils was preserved. 
Suitable illustrations, chiefly photographs and artistic 
postal cards, were collected. At the end of the year 
a handsome text-book could be shown as the result of 
this co-operation. The school next established a 
printing plant, and the various lessons were typed as 
soon as they were completed. By this new plan the 
pupils collect the printed sheets and paste in whatever 
illustrations may help to beautify and increase the 
value of the book. When a volume is completed it is 
bound in the regular manual training course, and the 
covers are then artistically decorated. The aim is to 
make each copy an expression of the owner's artistic 
taste as well as of the composition power of the whole 
The writing, printing, and binding of their own 


The 


class. 
books has proved a most valuable experiment. 
plan is certainly worth trying. 

By the way, the printing plant at school has proved 
a good investment in many other ways. Programs, 
certificates, the various blanks needed by the teachers, 
and many other things have been supplied. 
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The Child Heart. 


The child’s world began to attract attention in the 
days of Col. Parker. He tells us that he was awakened 
to its existence by the plaintive words, when hurrying 
across Tremont Street, Boston: ‘Please, Mister, 
give me one of those flowers. ‘Turning to see the 
speaker he found a most forlorn specimen of a boy, 
mis-shapen and scantily dressed, hungry-looking and 
mean-looking, but his eyes were evidently dazzled by 
the flowers. 

Col. Parker’s heart was touched; he asked whether 
he would prefer the flowers or something to eat. The 
boy wanted only the flowers. He was given one and 
told that if he would wash up he would get two on the 
following morning. This led to an acquaintance and 
the school superintendent found he had discovered a 
passionate lover not only of flowers but of nature 
generally. He was led by this incident to revise the 
ancient doctrine that all children are naturally 
depraved. He came to the conclusion that the child 
lived in a world of his own, and that oftentimes this 
is not in contact with the world of the adult. This 
thought is beautifully wrought out in Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s “Rebecca” which is undoubtedly the best 
of her writings and is well worth reading as a treatise 
on child study. 

The value of G. Stanley Hall’s writings turns on 
his attempt to portray the child’s world, and to lay 
down some principles for the guidance of those who 
deal with children. He has not shrunk from investiga- 
tions that in the eyes of many learned persons seemed 
to be trivial and merely consuming valuable time. 
He deserves the thanks of all educators in the primary 
school at least, and of the children as well. Most 
teachers would shatter the child’s world and call that 
education. The fact that there is a child’s world is 
often brought home to us by incidents portrayed in 
the daily papers. Here is one such: 


Don’t Tell Mamma if | Die. 


Mabel Knudson, 6 years old, of 181 Greenwich street, was pushed 
into a bonfire in front of her home last night while playing with other 
children, and was taken to the Hudson street hospital badly burned. 
There she said to the nurse: “Please don’t tell mamma if I die. 
I know I’m going to. She is sick, and it would kill her if they tell 
her right away.” ‘The nurse promised and Mabel died. 


BP 
What is Art? 


A very discerning reader in Iowa relates that quite 
a sum of money was spent by the school board fcr 
masterpieces of art, which were daily hung on the walls 
of the school, but that they are totally neglected. 
He excepts one picture by J. G. Brown, which repre- 
sents a boy, a bootblack, with his kit of tools, caressing 
a friendly little dog. This is not a “masterpiece” 
but is a genuine favorite with the pupils young and old. 

It is not yet settled, we may assure our correspond- 
ent, that the picture referred to does not represent true 
art. We note in an important review that Tolstoy de- 
claims against much that we esteem as high art. He 
declares that the essence of art requires first a state 
of feeling in the artist which he later tries to express in 
word or action, painting, carving, music, so that he 
not only feels the thing again himself, but infects others 
with the same feeling, thru the sound of his words or 
music or the sight of his statue or picture book. These 
two things must both exist. If the artist doesn’t feel, 
there can be no art; if he doesn’t make others catch 
his feeling, there is no art. The test of art lies in this 
thing—whether it does or does not “infect” the 
listener, onlooker, reader, with the artist’s feeling. 
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Tolstoy further maintains that art is no cult of beauty, 
but a sort of universal language, and to be real art 
should be understandable of all men, gentle and simple, 
rich and poor; that if it is real it will delight all, except 
in the case of the members of the “upper classes,” 
who have been trained in a false, artificial art, repre- 
senting false, artificial feelings. He declares that 
much music such as that of Beethoven and Wagner is 
wholly lacking in true art; he would rank “Sweet Bye 
and Bye” or “Suwanee River” far above the produc- 
tions of either. Also that the art he calls false and 

artificial does infect the members of the “upper 
classes”; he admits that one can be trained to enjoy 
some art of this sort, but he takes the view that by so 


much the more as an art is refined, by so mueh the 


more as a special training for its enjoyment is neces- 
sary, just in the same degree it loses more and more 
of the essential “‘infectiveness”’ and becomes less and 
less art. 


BPI 
Judge Parker. 


The nominee of the Democratic party is a graduate 
of the state normal school at Cortland, N. Y. The 
fact will draw attention not only to this school, but to 
all the normal schools of the country that rank equally. 
These schools are able to contribute largely to the 
stock of educational material needed for the huge 
body of officials called for to carry on the business of 
the republic and the states themselves. 

It would be an interesting field of inquiry to search 
out the movements of the other members of Judge 
Parker’s class. It appears that he was not satisfied 
to settle down with the knowledge and discipline ac- 
quired at the Cortland normal school, but betook 
himself to the study of law. He put before himself 
the ability possessed by a lawyer from Syracuse whom 
he had heard speak. It is plain that he connected 
the ability this man had with the studies he must have 
pursued, for he set himself to work upon law studies. 

We may charge upon Fate, Chance, or some other 
power as conducting his footsteps until he is placed 
before the Democratic party as the most attractive 
man in personal character and intellectual ability to 
be chosen for the august office of president of the 
United States of America. Mr. Bryan was, and is, 
an eloquent and magnetic speaker, and the American 
people dearly love good speaking; but Judge Parker 
is a man of extraordinery intellectual power. At this 
time a personage is needed who can master the large 
matters of world-wide interest that are sure to come 
up for adjudication, and Judge Parker is believed by 
both parties to be such a man. Indeed, there are 
many Republicans who say they are perfectly willing 
a man oj such merit should be elected. 

But the fact of Judge Parker’s nomination is here 
cited to show the result of continued and continuous 
study. How many graduate from a normal school 
and cease to study! Over and over does the principal 
exhort the graduating class to continue to study, but 
only a few heed his advice; they consider his utter- 
ance as a part of the graduating exercises; they get a 
school and settle down to the work of asking ques- 
tions and seeing that the right answers are given. 
They return to their boarding houses to wait until 
the morrow furnishes the opportunity to continue this 
kind of labor. ‘Thus the years roll on. 

The teacher is advised to pursue, in principle, such 
a course as Judge Parker marked cut and followed. 
A letter is recalled in which the writer charged the 
editor as trying to “kill off the teachers,” because. he 
proposed attendance at a summer school, it being de- 
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clared that they could only undertake the work in the 
fall by a profound rest during the summer. Judge 
Parker, it appears by the papers, has brought down 
to Esopus a large mass of material, being his part of 
the numerous cases that come before the Court of - 
Appeals; upon these he will be obliged to bestows “a 
great deal of time this summer.” Such labor does 
not appear to have injured his constitution; he is rep- 
resented as being in most robust health. 

In other words Judge Parker is an object lesson for 
the graduates of the normal schools of the country. 
It is univeesally admitted that there is a demand for 
graduates who have pursued subjects of study with 
order and earnestness. Superintendents looking 


“around for teachers ask narrowly, “What has this 


graduate been doing since graduation? Some are de- 
scribed as “stand stillers,’”’ others as “‘ progressives.” 
If Judge Parker is or is not elected his example of 

selecting and pursuing a course of study will certainly 
produce an effect. Now we shall not, if he is elected, 
point to him as an example of “success,” as that word 
is wickedly and wrongly used. Every man is a “suc- 
cess,” whether he gets a high position or a big salary 
or not, if he has made himself as worthy as he can. 
It is on this ground we urge-every teacher 

“To live so each to-morrow 

Find him further than to-day.” 


BPR 
Trenton Increases Salaries. 

The school board of Trenton, N. J., has adopted a 
rule which will result in a permanent addition of 
$5,800 to the amount paid in salaries in the schools 
outside the high school. The essential provisions 
of the rule are the appointment of all teachers on pro- 
bation, as temporary teachers, for one year, with a 
salary of $40 per month, but upon periods of two 
months each. To be eligible for permanent appoint- 
ment at the end of the year, the teacher must have 
been recommended by the principal for the five two- 
month periods. 

Permanent teachers receive $440 for the first year, 
and an addition of $40 per year until the maximum of 
$600 is reached. But the board makes provision to 
add to this by special vote, up to a maximum of $750, 
upon recommendation of the principal of the school 
and the supervising principal. 

The principals of schools of not more than six rooms 
receive $700 for the first ten years and $800 thereafter; 
principals having between six and ten rooms will 
receive $800 the first ten years and $900 thereafter; 
above ten rooms, $900 the first ten years and $1,000 
thereafter. 

Teachers in the training school receive $600 the first 
year and $650 thereafter, with further increase by 
special vote. 
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For young students, just beginning the 
knife-work branch of Industrial Train- 
ing, the Whittling Tray is almost in- 
dispensable. 

For years we have sold them to 
leading schools in all parts of the 
country. 

Ask for Special Circular No. 1364. 
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nserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Hditor of THe 


SoHoor JouRNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Too Many Text-Books. 


A question of deep interest to educational publishers at present is 
this: “‘Are there too many text-books?” As each house has an 
extended list a possibility of too many texts seems extremely prob- 
able. The annual output of educational books is so large it is no 
wonder that teachers and superintendents often feel that the supply 
is too great. 

Some texts are admittedly useless and probably owe their origin to 
the desire of the authors to appear in print. The result is a com- 
paratively worthless book. 

For the most part, however, the text-books which appear so plen- 
tifully make some contribution to practical pedagogy. The pub- 
lishers realize that the time is past when inferior books can be = t 
or placed in schools. As a: result they are on the alert to secure the 
best books, such books as reflect the best thought and experience of 
teachers. A teacher whose work shows originality, and produces good 
results is sure to be asked to embody his views in a form which can be 
used by others. To this alertness on the part of the publishers is 
due much of the rapid improvement in the methods of teaching. 
‘The teacher who wishes to find favor with educators sees to it that 
his texts are written from the most progressive point of view. Because 
of the keen rivalry each book is iehentded to be an advance upon its 
predecessor. ‘The result is that our newer texts are among the im- 
proving forces in the public schools. 

The teacher who complains of the burden of examining texts is 
probably so satisfied with the present order of things that he makes 
no effort to develop himself in his profession. It is the general opinion 
that activity among the educational publishers is to be ranked among 
the agencies that are aiding in increasing the efficiency of school-room 
methods. 


English Fire Escapes. 


Fire escapes on school buildings are as common in England as in 
this country, but they differ considerably from our own. A favored 
type of fire escape, the canvas chute, was recently described in the 
Scientific American. One of these contrivances is capable of empty- 
ing a school dormitory fifty feet from the ground; it costs about $50, 
is exceedingly light, and may be kept under the window sill. Other 
escapes in use in the schools include the canvas sling, the canvas 
bucket (which is provided with any length of manila rope), and a gun 
metal brake by which the person escaping from a burning building 
can control the speed of his descent. 

When once the installation is complete at the school—and very 
perfect fire fighting and life-saving apparatus are provided at Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, and Stonyhurst—the work of organiza- 
tion is systematically begun. Nor are the women’s colleges behind- 
hand; at the Royal Halloway college there is one of the most perfect 
amateur fire brigades in Great Britain. 

Practice with the canvas chute fire escape is taken most seriously 
by the pupils and vigorous attempts are made to empty buildings as 
rapidly as possble. The moment the alarm is given it is arranged 
that the first person to slide down the chute shall be especially expert 
‘This is because there is no one at the bottom to hold the chute out 
at an angle, and so break the fall. Therefore, the first person down 
uses his elbows and knees in such a way as to prevent a too speedy 
descent, and arrived at the bottom he takes hold of the lower end of 


the chute and drags it away from the building so that the descent of 
the others may be only a swift slide. It is a curious spectacle to see 
a great school being emptied by a series of canvas chutes, the boys 





dropping like so many divers at the upper end, and literally pouring 
out at ‘the end at the ground. 

Naturally, to stand the strain, the canvas has to bestrong. Acci- 
dents have happened, however,from such slight causes as a projecting 
nail in the shoe of the sliders, causing the canvas to rip and let the 
unfortunate sliders thru. As these canvas chutes are made up to 
one hundred feet in length, it will be seen that a fall thro a hole in 
one might be extremely serious. 

The canvas belt is also favored by schools, and is, if anything, 
still simpler in its working than the ae. It lies coiled up just in- 
side the window; one end of the rope, which is carefully calculated 
to reach the ground, being made fast to steel staples in the wall 
beneath the window. In the event of an alarm, some one rushes to 
the window, buckles the canvas sling or belt about his body,and then 
proceeds to lower himself out of the window, regulating the speed of 
the descent by means of a brake which is also provided with the ap- 
paratus. When the first person has reached the ground it is only the 
work of a moment or two to draw the escape up again for some one 
else. Obviously, the canvas sling is not so fast in its operation as 
the chute, which provides for the escape of an unceasing stream of 


persons. 
Educational Publishers. 


The list of educational publishers as given in Publishers’ Weekly 
for July 23, in connection with the list of educational and text-books 
for 1904, includes the following. Allyn & Bacon; American Book 
Co.; Ainsworth & Co.; D. Appleton & Co.; A. C. Armstrong & Son; 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover; A. S. Barnes’& Co.; J. S. Babcock; 
Bailey & Noyes; H. C. Baird & Co.; Benziger Bros.; Baker & Taylor 
Co.; L. C. Boname; C. W. Bardeen; Babyhood Publishing Co.; 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co.; Bloch Publishing Co. ; Boston School Suppl y 
Co.; Milton Bradley Co.; George Brumder; Belknap & Warfield; 
C. M. Barnes Co.; J. W. Burke & Co.; Burrows Bros. Co.; W. 
Ballantyne & Sons; J. C. Bryant; Berlitz & Co.; Cassell & Company, 
Ltd.; Columbia Book Co.; Century Co.; Crane& Co.; F. W. Christern 
tern; Christian Publishing Co.; Robert Clarke Co.; Comstock Pub- 
lishing Co.; C. N. Caspar Co.; Chemical Publishing Co.; John 
Church Co.; Central School Supply House; T. Y. Crowell & Co.; 
E.S. Crawley; E. Darrow & Co.; Frederick Diehl; Dick & Fitzgerald; 
Warren F. Draper; Oliver Ditson & Co.; W. J. Duffie; De Wolfe, 
Fiske & Co.; Wm. J..C. Dulany; Eaton & Mains; Educational Pub- 
lishing Co.; Ellsworth Co.; G. P. Engelhard & Co.; Eaton & Co.; 
A. Flanagan Co.; W. S. Fortescue & Co.; Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 
Fowler & Wells Co.; Ginn & Co.; Globe School Book Co.; Andrew 
J. Graham & Co.; Hunter & Wellburn; D. C. Heath& Co.; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: C. K. Hamilton & Co.; Henry Holt & Co.; B. Herder: 
Hinds, Noble & Eldridge: W. Beverley Harison; J. N. Humphrey; 
Indiana Publishing Co.; Ingerson Publishing Co.; Inland Publishi 
Co.; F. V. Irish; International News Co.; William R. Jenkins; B. F. 
Johnson Publishing House; C. A. Koehler & Co.; E. L. Kellogg & 
Co.; H. L. Kilner & Co.; H. Knofel; Kohler Publishing Co.; Pdi 
Bros.; Knight & Millet; P. J. Kenedy; Lea Bros. & Co.; Lemcke & 
Buechner; & Shepard; J. B. Lippincott Co.; John Lane: 
Longmans, Green & Co.; Lothrop Publishin Co.; Little, Brown & 
Co.; March Bros.; Metric Bureau; The Macmillan Co.; D. H. 
McBride& Co.; G. & C. Merriam Co.; A. C. McClurg & Co.; Meister- 
schaft Publishing Co.; T. B. Mosher; John P. Morton & Co.; R. L. 
Myers & Co.; David McKay; John Murphy Co.; Maynard, Merrill 
& Co.; Thos. Nelson & Sons; en i Co.; Normal Publishing 
House; P. O'Shea; L. C. Page & Co.; Peter Paul Book Co.; Percy 
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V. Pennypacker; Wm. A. Pond & Co.; H. H. Peck; Phonographic 
Institute Co.; Isaac Pitman & Sons; S. S. Packard; Penn Publishing 
Co.; Prang Educational Co.; Public School Publishing Co.; Fr. 
Pustet & Co.; G. P. Putnam’s Sons: Powers & Lyons; Practical Text- 
Book Co.; Rand, McNally & Co.; Mildred Rutherford; Register 
Publishing Co.; Richmond & Backus Co.; Richardson, Smith & Co.; 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.; Parker P. Simmons; Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
W. H. Sadlier; C. W. Sever & Co.; Stradling & Co.; Silver. Burdett 
& Co,; Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss; Sadler-Rowe Co.; J. W. Scher- 
merhorn & Co.; Scranton, Wetmore & Co.; Christopher Sower 
Co.; Spon & Chamberlain; Scott, Foresman & Co.; Standard School 
Book Co.; E. Steiger & Co.; Southern Methodist Pub. House; 
Sibley & Co,; Thompson, Brown & Co.; Tracy, Gibbs & Co.; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; Otto Ulbrich; University Publishing Co.; 
Van Sectand Co.; Whitaker & Ray Co.; Edgar S. Werner; A. E. 
Wilde Co.; W. H. Wheeler & Co.; John Wiley & Sons; Thos. Whit- 
taker; L. S. Wells; F. Warne & Co.; Wm. Wood & Co.; Woodward 
and ‘Tiernan Printing Co.; Witter, Conrad; Wycil & Co.; S. Zickel. 


BPX 
News from the Field. 


Just at present the New York bookmen are interested in the new 
city supply list. Altho a large number of books were dropped this 
year, most of the more important texts remain on the list. ‘fF 1e books 
for the school libraries are to be let for a period of three years. In 
this field several department stores have previously appeared as com- 
petitors, much to the disgust of the regular trade. 

William Henry Goodyear, who received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Yale university in June, is widely known amo: 
the reading public and in educational circles as the author of Geode. 
year’s History of Art published by A.S. Barnes & Company, one of 
the most successful short histories which has been published. 

Miss Mary A. Jordan, professor of English literature in Smith 
college has just completed her book on “Correct Writing and Speak- 
ing,” for the Woman’s Home Library, edited by Mrs. M. E. Sangster 
and published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Thomas Nelson Page, who undoubtedly knows the South as thoroly 
as any living man, has written for the July Scribner’s on “The Dis- 
franchisement of the Negro,” which has been brouglit about by the 
so-called ‘‘ grandfather clauses.” Mr. Page believes that this “‘dis- 
franchisement was a measure of high necessity” and that “it removes 
for the time being the chief cause of bitterness, from which the negro 
is a greater sufferer than the white.” He also advances an argument 
to prove that it would be a mistake to reduce the representation of the 
South in Congress by reason of these amendments. 

July 4, 1904, was the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne. One of the most interesting celebrations of this 
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centenary was at the Bowdoin college commencement, on June 22, 
when Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, delivered an oration. 
Hawthorne graduated from Bowdoin in 1825, being a classmate of 
Longfellow, and jof many others of only less fame. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company are the only publishers who bring out complete 
and suthesiaed editions of the writings of both Hawthorne and Long- 
fellow. They publish, also, school editions of many of their most 
famous works. 


The s tion made in this column as to the use of the Olcott 
individual outline map of Asia in following the movements of the 
contending forces of Japan and Russia has met with public approval 
to such an extent that the publishers have been obliged to print an 
extra edition of maps of Asia to supply the demand. A teacher who 
ordered one hundred maps for the purpose of trying the plan was so 
pleased with the results that she has ordered two thousand maps of 
different countries, intending to use them in all her phy and 
history classes. ‘The publishers, J. M. Olcott & Company, send sam- 
ples free to any one asking for them. 

The Kansas [state text-book commission met on May 2 to con- 
sider books for use in the high schools of the state. A number of the 
publishing houses are represented at Topeka. Several of the Chicago 
managers are in attendance as well as representatives from the East 
No decisions will be announced, in all probability, for some time. 

It is an interesting announcement that the Remington Typewriter 
Company makes—that 15,081 of its machines are used for instruction 
purposes in the schools of the United States and Canada. This is 
3,499 more than all other makes of writing machines combined. ' 

Dudley A. Johnson and C. M. Harding, the Western representa- 
tives of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, are among the most 
successful and popular educational trademen at teachers’ conventions. 
They recently made a hit with their exhibit at the meeting of the 
Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee. 

“Stepping Stones to Literature,” published by Silver, Burdett & 
Company, has been adapted for use in the Philippines, as has “ Agri- 
culture for Beginners,” published by Ginn& Company. This is a part 
of a large order placed in this country by the educational authorities 
of the > tg 

County Superintendent Hoffman, of Stretor, Ill., has recommended 
the following books for uniform county use: Buehler’s Moden Eng-- 
lish Lessons, Tarbell’s Introductory and Complete Geography, Pro- 
gressive Readers, and Hall’s Arithmetic Primers. 

The Kansas text-book commission has endorsed the following 
books: Webster’s International Dictionary, Common School, Prim- 
ary School, High School, and Academic dictionaries, all published by 
the G. & C. Merriam Company; Copley’s Primary Language Series; 
Foster’s Historical Outline Map, and Rand, MeNally’s First Steps 
in Business Methods. 





For Secondary Schools 
New Text-Books 





Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence 
Ely and Wicker’s Ele..entary Principles of 
Economics 





Channing’s Student’s History of the Uniied 
States (new edition, thoroughly re- 
vised) 


~ Text-Books with Successful Records 





Trotter’s Geography of Commerce 

Tarr’s New Physical Geography 

Botsford’s Histories—Ancient, Greece, Orient 
and Greece, Rome 

Coman and Kendall’s History of England 

Adams’ European Flistory 

Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English 
Composition ’ 

Brooke-Carpenter’s English and American 
Literature 

Barss’s Nepos: Twenty Lives 

von Minckwitz’s Cicero: Ten Orations with 

the Letters to his Wife 
Bain’s Poems of Ovid 
Ball’s Elements of Greek 





Hewett’s German Reader 

Hall and Knight’s Algebras 

Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras 

Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid 
Geometry 

Holgate’s Elementary Geometry 

Peabody’s Studies in Physiology, Anatomy, 
and Hygiene 

Bailey’s Botany 

Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics 

Crew’s Elements of Physics 

Arey’s Elementary Chemistry 

Waddell’s School Chemistry 

Ashley’s American Government 


Full information regarding text-books on our list will be gladly furnished on request. Correspondence is cordially invited 


Boston 
Chicago 


The Macmillan Company 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
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Worcester, Mass., has adopted Reed’s Word Lessons, Heath’s 
Readers, and Carpenter’s Australia. 


Mr, L.C. Brastow has retired from the position of New England 
agent for Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., and Mr. O. J. Wheeler, of 
Burlington, Vt., succeeds him. Mr.' Wheeler is a graduate of the 
University of Vermont, and is the son‘of Superintendent Wheeler, of 
Burlington. 

My. James S. Baker, senior member of .The Baker & ‘Taylor Co.’ 
33 East 1. th street, New York, underwent a severe surgical opera- 
tion last month. 


Mr. W. F. G. Geisse, American manager of the house of A. W. 
Faber, recently returned from an enjoyable trip abroad, business 
and pleasure being combined. 


Mr. Curtis Bates, of the same house, will settle with his family 
in New. York. 


The “New Oxford Desk,” manufactured by the Andrews School 
Furniture Company, has been, and is being placed in a large number 
of schools. Itis constructed of maple wood, is finished in auaey, and 
makes an exceedingly attractivedesk. It is said to have the strongest 
fastening ever invented, and its roller-bearing seat hinge is noiseless, 
automatic, and strong. In getting out the patterns for the ““New 
Oxford” no expense or effort has been spared to produce the most 
perfect school desk on the market. From a mechanical, artistic, and 
hygienic standpoint, the desk leaves nothing to be desired. 


“Women’s Ways of Earning Money” is the first volume of Messrs. 
A. S. Barnes & Company’s new series, the Woman’s Home Library. 
It is the work of Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, well known a few 
years since as the leading soprano at St. Thomas’ church. Mrs. Alden 
writes from personal experience since she supported herself by lec- 
turing, mainly on geology, while she was studying music in this city; 
and later she was an inspector in the custom house. The book is very 
readable and instructive. 


Eberhart Faber’s Statement. 


‘The following circular has been issued by Eberhard Faber. 

A decision has very recently been entered in the United States 
Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York, in a suit brought 
by the house of A. W. Faber against the firm of Eberhard Faber, 
requiring the latter hereafter to mark all its pencils and stationers’ 
rubber goods with the full name “Eberhard Faber” instead of “E. 
Faber,” the court holding that under the terms of a contract entered 
into between the two houses of A. W. Faber and Eberhard Faber, 
the house of Eberhard Faber was required to mark the above goods 
with its full name, and that to mark them only with the letter “E” 
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— a breach of such contract and constituted unfair competition in 
trade. 

The firm of Eberhard Faber has been for years acting under the 
contract in the belief that it expressly authorized them to mark such 
goods in the above manner, as they had theretofore marked their 
pendolders for forty years and their stationers’ rubber goods for a 
number of years, but the judgment of the court is that in this inter- 
pretation t ey were mistaken. An appeal, however, will be taken at 
once from this decree and of the result the trade will be prompty 
advised. — 

In the meantime, and untilfthe decision of the court, upon¥such 
a 1, we shall mark all of the above goods with the full name 
«A erhard Faber,” as we have been doing for a number of months 
before the decree was entered and as soon after the decision of Judge 
Ray as it was possible to make the necessary changes. 

While we do not anticipate that this decree will be used in “7 f wa 
to annoy our customers, we wish to advise them that should su 
annoyance occur, we will, in every way and under all circumstances, 
protect them in the sale of our products. 

Yours truly, 


EBERHARD FABER. 





Exposed. 


(The School Board of New Brunswick, New Jersey, is said to have 
excluded the teaching of botany in schools “on account of the 
polygamous habits of flowers.’’) 


I used to love each flower that grows: 
Collect each kind of blossom; 

I plucked the buttercup and rose 
Whene’er I came across ’em: 

I gathered nosegays left and right, 

erever I could spot any; 

Putting it briefly, I was quite 

A perfect whale at botany. 


If ever Chloé seemed to shun 
My manifest devotion, 

Id send her flowers by the ton, 
As proof of my emotion: 

I gave her bouquets every day, 

meant no impropriety, 

It really never struck me they 

Were n’t fit for her society. 


But now I scorn their scents and hues; 
My confidence it shatters 








The A ppleton School Books 
THE CULTURE READERS 


EMBODYING THE NATURAL METHOD IN 

READING. By ELLEN E, KENYoN-WARNER, Pd.D. 

BOOK ONE—PRIMER. BOOK TWO. Edited by 

Jenny K. MERRILL, Pd.D. Now ready. Each 30 cents. 
MeTHOD—The development. of. a vocabulary in 
exact sequence. Logical use of phonic elements in 
both analysis and synthesis. SUBJECT MATTER— 
Unlike all other method and phonic readers. The 
Best Children’s Literature only is used. 


ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. YounG, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of. the 

Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, and 

LAMBERT L. JACKSON, A.M., Head of Department of 

Aathematics, State Normal School, Brockport, N.Y. 

Now Ready. -’ 

BOOK ONE. For third and fourth years.. 35 cents. 

BOOK TWO. For fifth and sixth years. 40 cents. 
The practical side of arithmetic. Principles taught 
through problems drawn from everyday life. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve It. By WILLIAM O. KROHN, 
Ph.D. Price, 35 cents. 
GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By WILLIAM 
O. Kroun, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents 
For nen naga cm > be healthy, and how 
to remain healt y right living. Just adopted b 
the State of Virginia , - . 











SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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| 
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| 
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The Best 
Supplementary Reading 


Graded Supplementary Reading Series 


Classic Fables 
For Advanced First Reader Grades 


Selected and Edited by EpNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. 
pages, Cloth. Price, 30 cents 
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Grimm ’s Fairy Tales 


For Advanced Second Reader Grades 


Selected and Edited by EpDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. 207 
pages, Cloth. Price, 40 cents 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
For Advanced Third Reader Grades 
Selected and Edited by EpNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. 256 
Pages, Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


Turpin’s Stories from American 
History 
For Fourth Reader Grades 
Selected and Edited by EpNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. 
Pages, Cloth. Price, 40 cents 


Whitcomb’s Heroes of History 
for Fifth Reader Grades 


Selected and Edited by IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB. 448 
Pages, Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and school officers 
on receipt of the prices given above 


Maynard, Merrill, & Co., Publishers 


40-46 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
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To learn how shaky are their views 
On matrimonial matters: 

However much they please the eye 
With superficial prettiness, 

To me their charm is cancelled by 
Their shameless Salt-Lake-City-ness. 


Henceforward our curriculums 
We ought to start revising: 
Our babes must take to dates and sums 
In lieu of botanizing. 
A flower’s ways, as I have shown, 
All thinkers, who examine, hate: 
The subject must be let alone, 
It cannot but contaminate. 
—The August Critic. 


The Publishers ; at St. Louis. 


‘The exhibits of the educational publishers of the United States at 
the St. Louis exposition are of vital interest to all concerned with 
education. Most of the well-known houses were represented, though 
im many instances only by a case or stand of books or other publica- 
fons. 

Rand, McNally & Co. had two exhibits. One, in the Education 
Building, consists of a fine Flemish case of kindergarten, primary, 
and supplementary text-books, and also school maps.. e other 
exhibit consists of a comprehensive display of maps, globes, and 
atlases. 

Mr. Frank Fitzpatrick has charge of the large display of school and 
college text-books exhibited by the American Book Combany. This 
company has one of the finest and most elaborate exhibits made by 
a publishing house. There are glass cases containing materials to 
illustrate printing, bookmaking and map color work. ‘There are also 
shown some curiosities in the way of pirated readers from photo- 
or plates. Among these are Japanese copies of the “National 

eader,” and a Chinese copy of Steele’s “Physics.” 

The Prang Educational Co. is represented by Miss Grubb, a super- 
visor of drawing in the schools of Davenport, lowa. Their exhibit 
includes reproductions of classical subjects, together with original 
drawings and art text-books. : 

Ginn & Co. have a large and interesting exhibit. Besides the text- 
books, the walls of the section are hung with original drawings, charts, 
and pen-and-ink sketches. 

The G. & C. Merriam & Co. exhibit is under the charge of Mr. A. 
C. McDonald. The fittings of the booth and the Webster's Inter- 
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national Dictionary display itself are both excellent, and a credit to 
this enterprising house. ~~ 


A revolving stand in the center of the Funk & Wagnalls booth 
shows the ive steps in lithographing the color of the 
Standard Dictionary. is house has also an exhibit of dictionaries 
for the use of students, and of readers . : 


A. C. McClurg & Co. have a small exhibit, with no one in charge. 


Silver, Burdett & Company have a very complete set of school and 
college text-books, texts for instruction in music, and standard liter 
ature. 


A. M. Mumford & Co. have a large exhibit in charge of L. A. Dyer- 


a tae has a very comprehensive list of kindergarten nature 
The “International Cyclopedia” forms the basis of the exhibit 
made by Dodd,{Mead &ICo. 


C. W. Bardeen & Co. have books for teachers . 


British Book Exhibit. 


St. Louis.—The leading book publishers of England have com- 
bined in the collective exhibit of books, which fills about fifty show 
cases in the British section of the Palace of Liberal Arts at the World’s 
Fair. These contain books of every sort, historical works and novels 
music, Bibles’ in many languages and classics, which represent very 
5 ge tok state of - book publishing business spa as to- 
day. e highest types of printing, paper-making an -binding 
“" — in the books of this aleton. ? 

ree typewriters ially: le for exhibition purposes and. 
valued at $1,150 each, are: shown in the Palace of Libetal Arts at the 
World’s Fair. They have mother —_ keys and gold:and silver 
trimmings. Each machine is finished is different combination of ' 


colors. 
" Old Book Initialing. 


St. Louis.—Prof. Ansgar Schoppmeyer of Berlin, Germany, ha‘ 
placed in the German section of the Liberal Arts Building his collec” 
tion of 150 or more initials and miniatures. These are all hand work» 
painted in colors and gold and silver upon vellum and parchment- 
They represent thie decorative a of several past centuries in 
Germany, when all books: were lettered”and decorated entirely by 
hand work with a pen or a brush. 


Your best friend can give you nobetter advice than this: ‘‘For | 


‘impure blood, bad stomach and weak nerves take Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla.”’ 








Che Best Commercial Text-Books 


are not produced by chance but are the result of wide 
experience, ripe scholarship, and especial fitness for 
the work. The POWERS & LYONS publications are 
prepared under these conditions. Their authors in 
each case had a large experience in teaching commer- 
cial subjects and with this combined a thoro and 
practical knowledge of pedagogy. It is not surprising 
that these books represent the best and latest of 
business methods and, at the same time, present each 
subject in accordance with the approved rules of 
pedagogy. It is the only series of commercial text- 
books written with any appreciation of, or with any 
reference to, correct rules of pedagogy. There are 
more than forty titles on this list and all are good, 
but for your work get at least Office Methods 
and Practical BookKeeping, Lyons’ Com. 
mercial Law, Modern Commercial Arith- 
metic, and Modern Business Speller. 

Write us of your needs for commercial text-books. 
Your correspondence shall have our personal atten- 
tion. 





ADDRESS 


Pow ERS 
«& 


San 
Francisco 


Nelv York 
Chicago 


LYONS 














SEUUNUUevnuuuueesuuaeecanoueesenuuveeeyaneneesnoueeseauaneseanvienanniitit 
This Means Very Much to Every 
‘Reader and Advertiser 








HERE is not in this number, nor: will 
there be in any number of our periodi- 
cals, any advertisement to which our 
subscribers or advertisers may: take 

ar exception. The. advertising pages 

shall be as straightforward ‘4s the’ editorial pages. 

In carrying out this policy it has been found 

necessary to exclude the following classes of 

advertising : 





1—The advertising of all firms whose business 
methods or financial standing are not open to 
satisfactory invéstigation. ; 
9—All advertising which by reason of ‘its character 
might be considered questionable reading by 
any. subscriber.\ or questionable company. for 
any advertiser... ~* MASS! Bed 
Advertisements which: do not’ conform to these 
standards of honesty, reliability; and good taste 
will not be solicited or accepted. Subscribers 
will greatly favor the publishers by notifying them 
of any seeming shortcomings they may discover 
in any advertiser with whom they may deal. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St.,New York. 
TM 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Norwich, Vt.—Charles H. Spooner, who 
was for fourteen years professor of mathematics 
and English in the Manual Training school 
at Was ec university, has been elected 

oO 


president of the Norwich university, of Ver- 
mont. 
Plans for Handicraft High 


School. 


An interesting undertaking is now on foot 
in Boston to secure for the city a handicraft 
high school. It is expected that upon the 
return from Eu of Mr. J. Frederick Hop- 
kins, director of drawing, a formal report will 
be presented upon a subject which Dr. James 
A. McDonald, chairman of the committee 
on drawing and senior member of the school 
committee, has for some time been agitating. 

On the occasion of the closing exercises of 
the evening industrial drawing schools last 
April, Dr. McDonald, commenting upon the 
good and thoro work which these schools are 
doing, touched upon the need of further 
extending the courses of study to include actual 
practice in the applied arts. Referring to 
educational progress in the city and doubtless 
having particularly in mind the recent advance 
of his alma mater (the medical school of Har- 
vard university) he said: ‘‘We have found 
funds for the erection of the greatest medical 
school in the world, and J feel sure that we 
can raise enough for a school of applied arts, 
second to none in the world. And I hope 
before another year to see the steps taken 
which will ultimately give us a structure 
wherein our evening art students will find a 
fitting and adequate home.” 

To test the feeling of representatiye Bos- 
tonians in various walks of life a circular letter 





Health, a medical journal published in 
London, England, editorially says: Those 
suffering and needing a safe pain reliever, 
should _ two five-grain antikamnia tablets. 
Any T ruggist can supply them and they 
should be in every family medicine chest. 





was sent out explaining the nature of the 
project. It was stated that such classes as 
the committee on drawing has in mind would 
be attended by many of the day students of 
the grammar and high schools who from their 
day school work can look forward only to 
collars occupations of low grade remunera- 
tion. The classes would also offer to artisans 
who now seek instruction in the badly ham- 
pered quarters of the Boston evening schools, 
new opportunities for advancement in their 
profession. The aim would be entirely differ- 
ent from that of the courses in trade schools. 
The classes would not in any way interfere 
with the field of the Mechanic Arts High 
School, which is dedicated to fitting pupils 
for the scientific schools; nor would it, on the 
other hand, duplicate the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School which trains 
teachers; or with the school of the Museum of 
Fine Arts which is concerned only with the 
so-called fine and not the applied arts. The 
new school would, in fact, have a field of its 
own and would give instruction in the appli- 
cation of design in weaving and printing of 
carpets, hangings, and floor coverings, the 
manufacture of wall paper, production of 
leaded glass, cutting of ornament and sculp- 
ture in stone, oes ling for casts,and terra 
cotta, the production and decoration of pot- 
tery, artistic printing and book-binding, work 
in metals, wrought iron, leather, basketry, etc. 

The letters of reply up to date have all been 
favorable. One distinguished physician wrote: 
“Such an institution would fill a place in the 
city of Boston long desired and needed. 
There is no institution where the children of 
the poorer classes can obtain the knowledge 
which would fit them to earn their livelihood 
in any of the great trades. Colleges and 
institutions of science are open to those who 
can afford to attend, but the great masses 
who have to begin early in life to earn their 
own living would be greatly benefited by a 
school of applied arts.” 

One of the leading Boston ministers wrote: 
“More and more, in New England especially, 


Should Remain in Ignorance of the 


must we take heed to the signs of the times 
and try to maintain an expert leadership which 
comes from skilled training in the arts and - 
crafts.” 

It is generally believed that the creation of 
such a school will be welcomed by the Society 
of Arts and Crafts in Boston, an institution 
which has developed great strength during the 
past two or three years, but which is still some- 
what hampered for want of competent work- 
ers. Altho there are plenty of people who 
would like to do handwork of a remunerative 
sort, the number of those who have been well 
enough trained to — articles that will 
pass the jury of the Society of Arts and Crafts 
is very small. 


Recent Deaths. 


Andrew Dimock Harper, son of Andrew 
Merrill Harper, one of the original firm of 
Harper Brothers, died on July 9, at his home 
on Twenty-third street, New York. He was 
born in 1839, and after his graduation from 
college he entered the tea business. Ten years 
later, he went to the Hartford Insurance 
Company and remained with them thirty-two 
years. He served in the Civil war under Gen- 
erals Sherman and John B. Woodward. 


Rev. Lemuel Moss, D.D., LL.D., died at 
his residence, 13 West 35th street, July 12, 
aged 75. 

In 1875, Dr. Moss was appointed president 
of the old Chicago university, where he re- 
mained one year. He then became the 
president of Indiana State university, where 
he remained nine years. Since that time, 
Dr. Moss has been most of the time engaged 
in editorial work. 


Mr. Julius H. Appleton, of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Tinsiatene a. died 
very suddenly at Springfield, Mass., July 6. 
He had been a director of the company since 
1874 and its vice-prisedent since 1902. By 
his death the company has lost a wise coun- 
selor and a conscientious and loyal officer. 


No School Board Member, Superintendent, or Principal 


having the best Interests of the School Community at heart 


Great Saving and Hygienic Qualities of the 


“HOLDEN §YSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 














The Holden Book 


Covers 





Receive all the Wear. Tear, Soiling, and 
Handling of the year instead of the book itself. 


Promotes the common sense principles of Cleanliness used in our own homes. 
Don’t let the books be transferred from one Pupil to another without being Protected 
by a clean Holden Cover made of waterproof-germproof Leatherette. 


The Holden Self-Binders and Transparent Paper ®«vait Any and All 


Damages Instantly. 





No more. dilapidated, worn-out books with backs broken, bindings weakened, leaves loose, and 


leaves torn out. 





Saves Ten Times Adopted by Over 1500 School Boards. —- 
the Cost. New Adoptions receibed Daily. on request. 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., “as 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 
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OUR MOTTO: 


“e “JUDGE BY THE QUALITY” 
<(g 

We 

also make Y 


WRITING 
TABLETS 


for polite 













Stenographers’ Note Books 
Students’ Note Books 
Composition Books 
Drawing Books 
Spelling Tablets 


Examination Papers 
(White and Manila) 


Practice Papers 
(White and Manila) 
Educational 
Papers 
of all 


correspondence. 


“* Write for our new Schoo) Catalogue and samples 
of our Educational Papers. 










Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 


SALESROOM: Offices and Factory: 


302 Broadway North 9th St. & Wythe Ave. JS 
Room 206, New York Brooklyn, N. Y. i 


Please mention The School Journal 





Money will not buy Health 
BVG Money Will Buy 


Adjustable 
School Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health 





- Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
‘vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 
can be sold. 

The most improved and modern adjustable om known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
2 West 18th St.,. NEW YORK. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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A Series of Readers that approaches the ideal 


GRADED CLASSICS 


In Texas alone nearly half a million copies of Graded Classics 








have been bought and used during the past Season. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA RICHMOND DALLAS 





TRY OUR 


EXTRA SOFT AND DEEP 
BLACK LEAD PENCILS 





314 QO" EACLE DRAUCHTING PENCID PEEL 





The No. 314 Draughting is universally used in all Educational work. and is very durable and reliable in grade. 





The No. 251 Nerograph, large size wood, contains a superior quality of lead, and is especially adapted for Draughting, 
Drawing, and general use. 


Send for samp es and prices. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., = = 3775379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





SPECIAL COMBINATION 


OFFERS 


The regular subscription price of Ghe 
School Journal is $2.00 a year. For 
the benefit of NEW Subscribers who 
may wish valuable new educational books, 


NEW BOOKS For ART INSTRUCTION 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 











we make the following Special Prices, 
good for one month from the date of this 
paper. Any of these books furnished separ- 
ately at net prices given, postpaid. Ghe 
School Journal, one year ($2.00), and 


Munson’s Education Through 
Nature ($1.35) - - -$2.75 
with Tinsley’s Artistic and 


Practical BasKetry ($1.10) 2.50 | 


Manage- 


with Taylor’s Class 
ment (90c.) - - - 2.40 


with Month by Month books; 
set in three vols., cloth ($3.50) 
with Dutton’s School Manages 
2.75 
Moral Training ($1.40) - 3.00 
with Cramer’s Talks to Students 
on the Art of Study ($1.10) 2.75 
with Dopp’s Industries in Eles 
mentary Education ($1.10) 2.75 
ADDRESS 





A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Construc- 
tive Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books 
for First Six Grades ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 


I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 
II. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT (Flowers and Plants. ) 
Ill. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 
Other animals. ) 
IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 
Vv. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
(Perspective. ) 
VI MEASURE AND PLANNING. 
VII. : DESIGN. 


\ 


(Geometry.) 
(Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
: Design; Picture Composition. ) 





INTRODUCTORY PRICES FURNISHD UPON APPLICATIONS 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St 





with Month by Month books; 
set, paper ($2.25) - - 3.80 
4.80 
ment ($1.12)- - - « 
with Du Bois’ Natural Way in 
with King’s Psychelogy of 
Child Development($1.10) 2.75 
E. L. KELLOGG @6 CO.!/ READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL whencom- 
61 EZ. NINTH STREET, NEW XGRE | municating;with‘’advertisers. 
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Tuskegee’s Great Work. 


The productive work at Tuskegee is funda- 
mentally pedagogical. For twenty-three years 
‘Tuskegee has been in process of construction, 
and has relied upon the student body for 
much skilled labor. To display the effective- 
ness of this labor, it may be worth while to 
describe the products of a few shops during 
the school year just closed. The farm ac- 
counts cannot be made up until the farm 
season closes. 

The Tuskegee brickyard made duri 
the year two million one hundred thousan 
brick of a handsome dull red color, solid and 
durable. The contrast between the brick in 
Cassedy Hall, one of the earlier buildings, and 
the bricks in Douglass Hall, which has just 
been completed, exhibits the extraordinary 
advance made in this industry. ‘The Cassed 
Hall bricks were laboriously made by hand, 
(at the rate of 8,900 per day of ten hours); 
whereas the Douglass Hall bricks were made 
by steam machinery, (at the rate of 30,000 
per day). It is interesting to note here that, 
whereas in the old days bos were assigned 
to the brickyard against their will, now the 
waiting list of eager applicants is a large one. 

These bricks have been laid by the Masonry 
Division, which has this year completed four 
arge buildings—The Huntington Memorial 
and Office Buildings, the Douglass Hall, and 
Emery Dormitory No. 1. In addition the 
division has almost completed Emery Dormi- 


tory No. 2, and has done other brick-work 
such as that on cottages, and the building of 
a new pumping station; Huntington Mem- 


orial Building, a three-story edifice with two 
wings and a front projection accentuating the 
entrance, built of machine-made Indian-red 
bricks with red mortar, is a model of twentieth 
century school building design and construc- 
tion. The ground space is 11,179 square feet, 
and the structure contains about 900,000 
bricks. In the basement is an ample gym- 
nasium for girls, and in the main center of the 
third story an assembly room seating 300 
persons. Douglass Hall is a girls’ dormitory 
with 33 bed-rooms and a large study hall; 
and in style is an outgrowth of the colonial 
type. The Emery Dormitories represent the 
purely colonial type; each building is of dark 
red brick and mortar, and contains 38 bed- 
rooms and one sitting room. ‘The office 
building, built on Mormon lines, contains 
the offices of the principal, his secretary, the 
treasurer, the auditor, the business agent, 
and also contains the post office, bank, etc. 
Finally, all the excavating, lathing and plaster- 
ing done on the grounds were done by the 
masonry division. 

The carpenters follow and work along with 
the brickmasons; most of the wood-work on 
the buildings mentioned—and an immense 
amount is was, some of it very intricate— 
and an infinite number of other jobs have been 
done by the students in the 
pentry. 

A part of the lumber used by the carpenters, 
and all the laths used by masons come directly 
from the division of sawmilling. 

The roofs put on by the carpenters are 
covered with tin by the students of the tin- 
smithing division. Besides 105 coffee pots, 
394 dippers, 423 dust pans, 446 slop pans, 
763 buckets, and other tinware innumerable 
in kind and quantity, this division made 6,375 
square feet of gutters and valleys. 

During the year the division of electricity 
installed one 7-kilowatt dynamo for street 
lighting, removing the street lights from the 
large monocycle alternator to the small 
dynamo; kept in operation in 27 buildings a 
total of 1717 lights; and installed lights in 
Douglass Hall, Emery Dormitory No. 1, and 
the Academic building. For this division the 
crowning achievement for the year was the 
installation of one 150-kilowatts dynamo. 

Even more significant is the year’s work 


ivision of car- 


of the steam and engineering division. Its |— 


foundry turned,out 9 tons of sash-weights 
for buildings, 11tons of castings for machinery 
stoves, boiler, agricultural implements, etc.; 
besides the casting for 250 iron beds for the 
dormitiories. The division filled an important 
order from the German government for cast- 
ings for cotton-gin machinery. Moreover, 
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the division repaired 40 pieces of machinery 
for other divisions, including metalworking, 
woodworking, agricultural, and steam machin- 
ery. To increase the steam supply for heating 
the buildings, two new boilers were installed. 
‘The Douglass hall and Emery dormitory 
No. 1, were fitted with steam heating system, 
cast iron radiators being used; and also with 
water works service such as lavatories, sanitary 
closets, etc. The machine and engineering 
division installed, with the aid of the brick- 
masons, a new water works system; this 
plant is equipped with a new tower and.tank, 
40-horse power boiler and duplex pump and 
has a capacity of 10,000 gallons per hour. 
‘This plant furnishes the water needed by the 
livestock. During the month of April 637,739 
gallons were pumped from this plant. The 
students nie the installations to which 
reference has been made in accordance with 
drawings which were made in the Mechanical 
Drawing Room. Almost daily 13 steam 
engines and 11 steam boilers are in operation, 
and, altho student engineers and firemen 
were used exclusively, not one serious mishap 
or wreck occurred during the year. 

The student in the masonry division 
oo learns what in the North and the 
urban South constitute two distinct trades— 
(1) Lathing and Plastering, and (2) Brick- 
masonry. Similarly, engineering is distinct 
from the work of the machinist, and the 
machinist may be a “ vise-hand” or a “ machine 
tool” man; finally, the steam fitter is distinct 
from the other three. But, at Tuskegee, the 
sume boy learns the four trades. In addition 
to these molding, casting and plumbing are 
taught in the Machine and Engineerin 
Division. The Tuskegee boy does not put a 
his eggs in one basket; he is equipped for earn- 
ing his living under the actual industrial con- 
ditions of the South. 


Cheyenne, Wyoe.,—Herbert M. Tisdale, 
professor of English in the Armour Institute 
of Technology at Chicago, was elected 
president of the University of Wyoming. Dr. 
‘Tisdale is a graduate of Harvard. 
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The Greater New York. 


“Patrick F. McGowan. a member of the 
board of education of ‘the borough of Manhat- 
tan prior to centralization, has been appointed 
by Mayor McClellen to succeed the late 
Henry A. Rogers. Mr. McGowan is fifty-two 
years old, and is a native of Lebanon, Conn. 

e is a manufacturer of underwear, with offices 
at 224 East Twelfth street. Mayor Van 
Wyck appointed him a member of the board 
in 1899, but when the school system was 
reorganized Mayor Low refused him a re-ap- 

intment. While a member of the board 
Mr. McGowan served as chairman of the 
committee on teachers. 


The vacation schools opened for the summer 
on July 25. Reports of attendance showed 
increased interest. More than 30,000 children 
applied for admission. The teaching staff 
was fully organized and supplies were provided 
abundantly thru the energy of Miss 
Evangeline Whitney, the district superintend- 
ent in charge. Thirty-nine schools and eighty- 
four playgrounds were opened. ‘The instruc- 
tion is in basketry, Venetian iron bent work, 
chair caning, fret sewing, and other industries 
for the boys; sewing, millinery and other 
household arts for the girls. Eighty-one 
kindergartens care for the little ones and there 
are classes at every school to connect the 
kindergarten work with the more advanced 
instruction. Over twelve hundred teachers 
are employed. 

The applications of the following teachers 
for retirement have been approved: Margaret 
R. Cunningham, 75, Manhattan; James H. 
Fitch, 43, Manhattan; Lemartine Whiting, 
129, Manhattan, Hannah M. Wheeler, 6, 
Brooklyn; Irene Winchell, 129, Manhattan; 
and John D. Robinson, 94, Manhattan. 


Claims of Assistant Principals. 

Miss Virginia F. Middleton, a teacher in 
P. S. 4, Bronx, brought suit against the Board 
of Education to establish her rank and to 
recover the back pay as assistant to principa} 


in P. S. 4. Bronx. Over one hundred 
similar claims ha ve been filed by teachers based 
on subdivision 11 of section 50 of the by-laws, 
which reads: 

“Persons who at the time of the passage 
of this by-law are acting as assistants to prin- 
cipals(not first assistants or general assistants), 
provided they were appointed as such prior 
to Feb. 1, 1898, or provided they held the 
rank prior to that date of first assistant or 
vice-principal, shall at once become entitled 
to the rank and pay of assistant to principal.” 

This by-law was adopted because certain 
first assistants had been in years past assigned 
to supervisory work, or duly appointed to do 
supervisory work and hence were doing the 
work of head of department, or an assistant to 
srincipal at the time of the adoption of the 

»y-law in March, 1902; and also that in a 
number of large schools where there had been 
prior to Jan. 1, 1892, two or more general 
assistants, one such assistant had been either 
formally or informally assigned to supervisory 
work and to the assistance of the principal. 

The claim is that these two classes of persons 
have continuously performed supervisory work 
with the knowledge of the Board of Education, 
and, therefore, have acquired right to recog- 
nition as full assistants to principals. 

The corporation counsel does not deny the 
validity of the claim made, but says they 
should have first notified the controller and on 
this account he refused to act. 
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of the Committee on Elementary Education: | 

The original report, which has been under 
Seaion tae over a month, was unfortunately 
published in the newspapers before it was ever 
read to the association. The directors and 
members of the association disagreed with 
many of the points made in that report, and, 
after protracted discussion, ordered it rewritten 
along certain definite lines. 

The report, as it now stands, it is believed, 
expresses, at least fairly well, the opinions of 
the majority of those who took part in the 
discussion. 


Report Adopted by the ASsociation. 


At the present time over 90 per cent. of all 
the boys in the United States leave school 
without ever coming in contact with a single 
male teacher. 

In the large cities, taken altogether, the 
hg is much higher. Even in New 

‘ork City over 92 per cent. of the boys in 
the public schools are taught by women. 

There are fewer male teachers in the United 
States to-day than in 1880, while the number 
of women teachers has doubled. : 

In 1880 there were 122,795 male teachers and 
163,000 female teachers. 

In 1908 there were 122,392 male, and 317.000 , 
female teachers, | 

In 1880, 42 per cent. of all the teachers in the 
United States were men; in 1890, 33 per cent. | 
and in 1900 less than 28 per cent. | 

In 1880, in, Massachusetts, 13 per cent. 
were men; in 1890, 9 per cent. and at the 
present, 8 per cent. (See Reports of Bureau | 
of Education.) 

The children in the elementary schools of , 
the great cities of our country are taught 
almost entirely by women teachers. ‘The few 
men that are in the elementary schools are 
largely in administrative work. 

he statistics for the elementary schools 
alone show that 97 cent. of all the teachers 
are women—that there are only three men in 
every hundred teachers. Looking at it in an- 
other way, there are about 1,500 children in 
the elementary schools to one male teacher. 

These are the conditions to-day. An 
inquiry into the reason why there are so few 
men shows the following: 

1. Competent men, men who would make 
magnificent teachers, leave the profession be- 
cause the remuneration is not sufficient to in- 
duce them to stay. 

2. Constantly fewer men are engaged as 
teachers, because women can be had so much 
cheaper. The people have been taught a false 
standard of expenditure for so great a public 
work. It is a peculiar commentary on the 
wisdom of a people who spend vast sums on 
fine school Wadden, etc., and then engage 
the cheapest teachers they can get. 

3. A growing tendency (in this country 
alone) to place the agencies of primary and 
secondary education in woman’s hands as 
her particular function. We deny the wisdom 
of this tendency, and maintain that there is 
a point at which the boy at least should be 
placed in the hands of a man, and we believe 
that that should occur not later than his 
twelfth year. 

In support of this contention, we invite con- 
sideration of the three following points: 

1. We hold that, in the nature of things, 
the man can most effectively influence the boy, 
by example as well as by precept in his daily 
contact with him, in and out of the classroom 
Imitation is surely a paramount force in’ 
education, and we submit that, all things 
being equal, it is better for the boy to imitate 
a man rather than a woman. 

And in this connection we plead for men 
who are men—selected not merely for ability to 
pass a written examination in school matters, 
but with the view of choosing men whose 
personal influence shall be an inspiration to 
ithe boys who come under their charge. 

II. If the boy is to be prepared for contact 
with the world, he should in school come 
under the direct forceful control of a man. 

It is claimed that the boy needs refinement ; 
we agree most heartily ; but let it be a manly 
refinement, which he can best uire thru 
the’influence of a refined yet forceful man. 

Il. The interpretation of a course of 








“study is largely a matter of selection; and, 
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enerally speaking, men are interested in 
fine that wil Taterant the boy, and will 
naturally present things from a man’s point 
of view, and we believe that is what the boy 
ought to get. 

y way of corroboration, we call atten- 
tion to the recent report of the Mosely Educa- 
tional Commission, in which the members 
almost unanimously point to the dearth of 
men teachers as the most serious fault in the 
American school system. And again, the 
recent utterance of the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, 
secretary of the treasury, is significant: 
“The boy never sees much of his father; all 
he sees are other boys and some very excellent 
women teachers. But you cannot rear a man, 
without bringing the boy in contact with a 
man. just as sure as the world.” 

With these ideas in mind, we submit the 
following recommendations: 

I. That the administrative authorities of 
the sehools of our country be urged to place 
all normal boys under the direct control of 
male tachers, not later than the completion 
of their twelfth year. 

We say not later than twelve, because we 
believe the boy should be brought more and 
— in ogee — —_ _s — _ 

ore the physiological and _psychologica 
changes in be caaen begin to naatient 
themselves. 

II. That fair graded salaries and tenure of 
office be put in force to the end that the best 
and ablest men may be attracted to the work 
of teaching as a life profession. 

We believe that if the people once realize 
the importance of the pA aa of an able 
teacher on the after life of the child, the 

uestion of the cost will not be considered. 
f the man is needed as the companion and 
guide of the boy, then every dollar paid for 
such service is well invested and will yield 
fruit a hundredfold. 


Training Kindergartners. 


To meet the calls for kindergartners, the 
board of education has established depart- 
ments for their training in both the New 
York and Brooklyn training schools. The 
course covers two years, with the first term 
the same as for any other teacher. The last 
half of the second term will be given to practice 
teaching. Pupils now in the training schools 
can enter upon this course in the fall, if they 
wish. The course as adopted is as folows: 

First year, first term—Logic (science and 
art of thinking), 4 periods; English (reading, 
spelling, phonics, and voice training), 4: 
science (nature study), 5; art (drawing and 
constructive work), 3; penmanship and black- 
board writing, 2; sewing, 2; physical culture, 
2; singing, 2; observation, 1. Total, 25 
points. 

First year, second term—Psychology and 
principles of education, 5 periods; English 
(voice training. composition, including story 
telling), 3; nature study, 3 drawing, 2; music, 
songs and games, 3; mother play, 1; physical 
culture, 2; gifts and occupations, 5; observa- 
tion, 1; Total, 25. 

Second year, first term—History of educa- 
tion, 8 periods; principles of education, with 
special reference to the kindergarten,3; English 
(voice training, children’s literature, compos- 
tion, including story telling), 3; nature study 
2: drawing, 2; physical culture, 2; music, 
songs and games, 3; gifts and occupations, 3; 
program, kindergarten procedure 3; observa- 
tion, 1. Total, 25 periods. 

Second year, second term—Practice teach- 
ing as substitutes. : 


Examinations. 


An examination of applicants for licenses 
to teach in high schools of New York City will 
be held October 17 and 18, 1904, at the 
Board of Education Building. 

Examinations will be limited to applicants 
for licenses as clerical assistants or as lobora- 
tory assistants, and for junior assistants’ 
licenses to teach the subjects named in the 
following schedule. The written examination 
of each applicant will include the science of 
education and the subject to be taught; 
except that applicants for licenses as clerical 
or as laboratory assistants will be exempted 
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Smith Premier 
The World’s Best Typewriter 
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was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter 
expert. 

It is built on correct mechanical lines. 

It is strong in every part. 

It is simple and direct in operation, and almost 
frictionless. 

It does the speediest and most perfect work 
of any writing machine, and under the severest 
tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. 

Send for our little book describing every part 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


338 Broadway, - New York. 
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STANDARD WATER COLORS 


Ours are Standard because they are based on the 
solar spectrum. We put them up in many different 
styles. They are selling rapidly in all parts of the 
country. Send for our new price list. 








We publish Kindergarten Rebielv at $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy: 


MILTON & BRADLEY CO, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


enable the teacher to place upon the Language, Botany, Natural History, 








board beautiful designs of all kinds. — ppromee aia 
; ; ey are of great value in beautify- 
They cost very little and can be ing the school-room. 
used repeatedly. , For 1oc. we willsend 1 Geography 
With their aid the teacher can illus- Map; I Language Stencil and our 
trate lessons in Geography, History, complete list of stencils and charts. 





E. L. KELLOGG @& CO,., 61 East Nith Street, NEW YORK 
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from the examination in the science of educa- 
9 tion, and will be examined respectively in (a) 
stenography, typewriting, English grammar 
and composition, and office work, or (6) labora- 

tory practice, physics and chemistry. 

| Biology and octelage: 

| Commercial branches (arithmetic, book-keep- 
ing, mercantile law and procedure, history 

and geography of commerce.) . 

Drawing (charcoal, water color, design, 
mechanical drawing, history of art). 

Elocution (grammar, eaaaie. iterature, elo- 
cution). 

English (grammar, rhetoric, literature). 

French (grammar, translation, prose compo- 
sition, history of the literature). 

German (as in French). 

History (general history, civil government). 

Mathematics (algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, analytics, re 

Mechanical drawing (projection and mechan- 
ical rates By 

Sewing and dressmaking. 

Sewing and millinery. 

Spanish (as in French). 

Stenography and typewriting (stenography, 
typewriting, grammar, composition, busi- 
ness forms). 

| Each applicant must show ability to use the 

| English language correctly, both in writing 

| and in sp - % 

The examination in each subject will include 
| questions on the methods of teaching such 
| subject. 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ 
the children; they 
acquire the 


for 

















&| Singing College: Ex-Schol. R.C.M.; 


near Second avenue. Manhattan, and in the 
Brooklyn Training School for ‘Teachers, 
Prospect Place near Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn. All such applicants should appear 
in either of said schools at 3 Pp. M. on Wednes- 
day, January 4. to make formal application 





and to file certificates from principals. 





Plans have been approved for a new park on 
the block bounded by Ninth and Tenth ave- 
nues and Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth 
streets. Public School No. 33 is on this block, 
and the park is to be made around it. The 
cost of acquiring the land and turning it into 
a park will be about $1,750,000. 


soon 
habit. 
Established in 1789. Training School. 
- ie . —~ v7 ge 
" . __ to the Training School for Teachers will be 
Perfect Control of Light in |<onducted by city superintendent of schools, 
| beginning Jaunary 9, 1905. 
Sch | B ildi E ti | —! re have completed in - city 
ligh schools a four-year course, embracin 
00 ul Ings SSCI la the subjects required by the state department 
Easil sathbelite wi | of ee. = — _ ed 
asily acco y using | respective high schools. Applicants who have 
- ‘ . | completed similar courses in other institutions, 
J ohnson’s. Window Shade | approved by the State Commissioner of 
Adjuster” Elevation, will be examined in the New York 
J | Training School for Teachers, 119th street, 
Are SPECIFIED by 
prominent architects. 
They work per- 
fectly on a special pat- 
tern of window stop. | 
Send for “free 
sample” of stop and 
sliding shade bracket 
with booklet. 
No rods or chains to get out of order. 








Simplicity its great success. Mr. John S. Huyler, the New York candy 
Are now used in hundreds of school | man, has acquired possession of Asheville col- 
buildings ege, Asheville, N. C., a well-known old 
- religious institution, formerly under the aus- 


Write us to-day | pices of the Southern Methodist church, and 


| will establish a large seminary, to be in charge 


R. R. Johnson, Mfgr., lof the Southern Baptist convention. 


167 Dearborn Street, . Chicago! The owners have asked Mr. Huyler to with« 
New York Office, 28 E. 20th St. | draw the bid, and the final result of the trans- 
| action is a question for future decision. 


MANUAL TRAINING | Miss Margaret I. Lynd, a teacher in public 
Benches. Tools, Draw- ischool No. 3, Borough of Richmond, New 
’ ’ 


< | York City, is the author of ‘“Conjee,” a 
ing Tables, etc. & 


| novel recently from the press of the Editor 
| Publishing Co. Teachers wi 
t the BEMIS Standard: | Publishing Co. Teachers will do well to read 
Catalogue free. 


| this charming tale by one of their number. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 


WANTED 


College Students during their 
vacation can easily make $20 
to $30 per week. Write for 
particulars. 


The Universal Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Please mention this paper when writing. ] 





Principals’ Examination. 

An examination for elementary school 
principal’s license for the city of Newark, 
|N. J., will be held Aug. 29 and 30, 1904. 
| There are two vacancies to be 'filled this fall. 
{Other vacancies may occur later. Salary, 

















Chained Down 


is the condition in which many 
men of good selling capacity 
find themselves. They have 
reached the limit in their 
present business. Any man 
in this position who feels that 
he can sell a good security to 
conservative investors and can 
give bank references is invited 
to write stating his age, his 
business and his reason for 
desiring to branch out into 
another line of work. 


All letters treated as strictly eonfidential 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 

Buperintendent ef Domestic Agencies, 

‘Che Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Ver, 
22 Neeceu Street. New Verk. N. ¥. 

OSITION as Solo, Class, and Sight-Singing 
Master wanted by 
S. F. EPSTEIN 
Licentiate R.A.M.; Assoc. 





Staff-Sight- 
Highest 
London Musical References and Recommenda- 
tions. Address— 


GT. ST, HELENS, - - 


Inc. 


LONDON, F.C. 





Expanded metal is heavy gauge 
sheet steel that has been cut and 
opened upinto diamond shaped 
meshes; material is very rigid, 
strong and attractive, will not 
sag, warp, rust, or twist. 

For description of Expanded 
Metal Lockers, write 


MERRITT & CO. 
1005 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 











MACK & CO., “iccncsier nr.” 


Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BARe 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 














SIA LTE ELEANOR 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ust: Asthma. 
siege 
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What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours+ 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective digew 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


e 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors, 








WHEEL NOT THE ROAD 


that makes a smooth ride. Pierce Bicycles have cush- 
ion frames, and the cuehion frame rests while riding. 
There is no vibration. That is the difference. 


Frank L. Kramer, the American Champion, always 
rides to win on a Pierce Racer. Every boy knows who 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY 
Buffalo New York. 


Manufacturers of Pierce Stanhopes 
and Arrow Motor Cars 


a“ 











A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vi 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South 


ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line | 


Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hurdreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
for sale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


Gereral Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


WE PUBLISH 


alarge line of Books and Aide for Teachers, 
in stock ali the —_ Nag Tick of ali mt 
Address E. L. 


at teachers’ pri free. 
KELLOGG 200, “si Bost ti iy Btreet, Row — ye 
Wabash Ave., Ohicage, 116 Summer 8t., 8 . Send 


slleubscriptions to the wen _— office. 





$1,500 to $1,800, according to experience. 
An oral and a written examination are required 
of all candidates. The subjects for the written 
examination are as follows: 


1. For College graduates: Psychology, the 
theory and practice of teaching, schoo man- 
agement, history of education, manual train- 
ing, principles and practice of the kindergar- 
ten. 


2. For Normal School graduates (for, those 
who have graduated from a four years’ high 
school course and a two years’ normal school 
course): All the above, and algebra, plane and 
solid geometry, rhetoric, general history, 
English and American lietrature, drawing, 
music, and any three of the sciences named 
in Section 3. 


3. For all others: All the above, and arith- 
metic, — language and grammar, United 
States history, geography, physiology and 
hygiene, writing, spelling, and any four of the 
fol owing sciences: Botany, physics, chemistry, 
geology, physical geography, astronomy, 
zoology. 

An average of 75% in all of the subjects 
(with a mimimum of 65% in every subject) is 
required. Records from approved universities 
colleges, or summer schools may be accepted 
in place of any of the academic studies 
required in the examination. 

Examinations will be held at the normal and 
‘training ‘school building, Washington and 
Linden streets, Newark, Aug. 29, 30, and 31, 
1904, and Dec, 26, 27, and 28, 1904. 

Applicants who desire to divide the exami- 
uations may do so, provided all the examina- 
‘tions are completed within one year. 

Five years successful experience as a teacher 
are required, of which two years shall be as 
principal of a graded school; or two years’ 
experience as a vice-principal of a grammar 
school in the city of Newark. 





HEADACHE 


“My father had been a sufferer from sick headache 
for the last twenty-five years and never found any 
relief until he began taking your Cascarets. Since 
he has begun taking Cascarets he has never had 
the headache. They have entirely cured him. 
Cascarets do what you recommend them to do. I 
will give you the privilege of using his name.” 
E.M. Dickson, 1120 Resiner St., W. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Best For 
The Bowels 


iy WORK WHILE you gL eee 


Pleasant, Pa)atable, Potent. Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 25e, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine sable: naan’ 
Guaranteed to cnreor your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 598 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


Schools wishing A Guide to English Syn- 
tezand The study of Ivanhoe for class 
use should send orders at once. Price for use in 
classes. 25cents; single copies, each 50 cents. 
Text of lvanhoe, bound separately, furnished 
with guide on request. 


Address THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES . 
H. H. DAVIDSON, ALBANY, N. ¥ 
Volume IV. One 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS Jars Opies "ot 


this valuable magazine The material will never 
be republished. In durable cloth binding. ‘636 
pages. Regular price, #1.00. For this sale, 
| 70c., postpaid 











Ocean View 


A pribate home for inbalids 


B ight’s Disease, Diabetes, etc. 
RRIGHT'S DISEASE treated by the Jergeson 
of kidneys has not reached an advanced stage, NI 


treatment successfully at home. 
Consultation in person or by mail free 


WILLIAM 8S. BIRGE, M. D., Svuer. 


Sanitarium 


Provincetown, Mass. 


Number limited to ten 


Iwo Hundred Feet from the Water 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO—Nervous Diseases. inciuding Locomotor Ataxia 
and other Spinal disorders. Drug Addictions. 


Diseases of the Liver, Steuma'h, etc. 


method, af which ay ny at. Gogunesation 
ETY PER CENT. can be C 


A patient with Bright’s Disease by spending ONE MONTH in the et ng a ~ the 


Booklet and terms on application 


ELLA F. BIRGE, M. D. 








RELIEF 











SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, pa vp in 
strong, reper page cases, and accompanied with model test- 
in — respect the best and cheapest os 
collections ail e market. 40 Miveralsin good case, for $x. 
= rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50 Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D C. 


Commissioner. HARRIS says: 
my opinion, should bave these collections.”’ 


v0. 40 


* Every School in the United - tater, in 
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. J to use SAPOLIO: Iris a! 
RY solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purr;oses, 
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* roadway and # 
Eleventh Street, 


St. Denis # New York # 
Hotel, European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 


A Manager Wanted 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We want a bright business man or woman to take the 
management of a branch of our Newspaper Subscription 
Agency. We pay a monthly salary and commission to 
our managers, Many have made handsome fortunes out 
ofthe Newspaper and Magazine Subscription business. 
You can do the same. 

$1500.00 to $5000.00 per year 

We have a valuable business established in every 
county throughout every state. Thé business will be 
turned over to our manager. A big return the year 
around. Territory reserved by contract. Think of the 
many people in your town and county taking papers 
and magazines by mail. This business would mean a 
handsome profit to you. You can become independent. 
Act quickly. Territory closing fast. “rite us to-day. 
We will tel] you al] about our plan and give you refer- 
ences. You can begin work at once. 

Grumiaux News and Subscription Co. 
Incorporated. Capital Stock, $200,000 


Le Roy, N. ¥. 


20° 


A LB. IN 
S-Ls. Lors 
Recu.ar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P 0.BOX 289 TEL 24651 CORTLANDT 


























THE MOST DFLIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS 18 VIAsz: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 
- will confer a favor by men 





tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL |. 


when communicating with advertisers. 








“The Ferns of New England and Their 
Allies,” by Helen Eastman, contains brief and 
untechnical descriptions of over ry | species 
or varieties of ferns, with eleven of the allies, 
and points out more distinguishing marks of 
difference between species resembling each 
other than are found in any other work.’ The 
illustrations, of which there are nearly fifty, 
are from direct prints of specimens on photo- 
graphic paper, and are consequently absolutely 
accurate. The book is provided with an index 
and glossary, and also tables listing the species 
fruiting in each month of the season and show- 
ing what species may be looked for in each 
particular kind of soil and environment. The 

rice of the book, is $1.25, net, postpaid. 
The publishers are Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 





Here’s a Way to Save Doctors’ 
Bills. 


Physicians Give Free Advice by Which Parent 
May Profit. 

It was an association of gentlemen, profess- 
ionally physicians and chemists, all of whom 
were born in the drug trade, so to speak, and 
who have been connected with it all their lives, 
who first gave to the world Castoria, which as 
every one knows is a pleasant and effective 
remedy for the ailments of infants and chil- 
dren. It has always been recognized as a meri- 
torious preparation, and its reward has beer 
the greatest popularity ever enjoyed by any 
remedy ever put upon the akik: attained 
not by flamboyant advertising or appeals to 
ignorance or vulgar prejudice, but by inherent 
merit. All physicians recommend it, and 
many, very many, prescribe it. 

Many parents call in the family phsyician. 
Many other parents take advantage of what 
the physician told them when he was first 
called in consultation. All good family phy- 
sicians say: “Give the children Castoria.” 
Healthy parents know this remedy of old, 
for they took it themselves as children. It 
was more than thirty years ago that Castoria 
made a place for itself in the household. It 
bore the signature of Charles H. Fletcher then, 
asit does to-day. The signature is its guaran- 


tee, which is accepted in thousands of homes § 


where there are children. 

Much is printed nowadays about big fami- 
lies. Dr. Willaim I. McCann, of Omaha, 
Neb., is the father of one of these much-read- 
about families. Here is what he says: 

“As the father of thirteen children I cer- 
tainly know something about your great 
medicine, and aside from my own family 
experience I have, in my vears of practice, 
found Castoria a popular and efficient remedy 
in almost everv home.” 

Charles H. Fletcher has received hundreds 
of letters from prominent physicians who have 
the same esteem for Castoria that Dr. McCann 
has. Not. onlv do these physicians sav they 
use Castoria in their own families, but thev 
pvrescribe it for their patients. First of all it 
is a vegetable preparation which assimilates 
the food and regulates the stomach and bowels. 
After eating comes sleening, and Castoria looks 
out for that too. It allavs feverishness and 
prevents loss of sleep, and this absolutely with- 
out the use of opium, morphine, or other bane- 
ful narcotic. 

Medical journals are reluctant to discuss 
proprietary medicines. Hall’s Journal of 
Health, however. savs: “Our duty is to 
exnose danger and record the means for 
advancing health. The dav for voisoning 
innocent children thru greed or ignorance 
ought to end. To our knowledge Castoria is 
a remedy which produces composure and 
health by regulating the system, not bv stune- 


fving.it. and our readers are entitled to the | 
— 


information.” 





Reet and Health for Mether and Child 


Mrs. Wrvartow's SooTutne Svrve has been need 
for OVER FTFTV VFARRS he MILLIONS OF VOTH- 
FRA for THYTIR CRIUDREN WHILE TYRTHING 
WITH PFREFFCT SITOCESS. Tt SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PATN, 
CURFR WIND COULIO. and ie the best remedy for 
TIARRAGA. Sold by Drnggiets in every part of the 
world. Be anreto ask for “ Vrs. Winslow's Soothine 


Syrup.” and take no other kind. Twenty-five ceantaa 
hottie 





CARMEL SOAP 


An exquisite Soap 
Made from 


PURE OLIVE OIL| 


and recommended by | 
Physicians and Nurses. ff 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equal for 


NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists | 
and first-class gro- | 


cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by 








} 
. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


swale ligbtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or] 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 





mailed on receipt of 25c. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark.NJ. 
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» Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream 02 tera 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth- Patches 
Rash and — 








as beautities the 
skin. No other 
cosmetic like it. 


Purines ap wel) 








taste ¥ : 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Thedistinguisbed 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
saidto a lady of 
As you ladies will wee ti ’ 
Goyraud’s Cream ' as the least harmful of 
Skin preparations." One bottle will last 
six mouths, using it every day. GOURAUD’S 
POUDRE SUBTIILE remover superfineus 
hair without injury to the skin, 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Dragsiete and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canada, and Kurope. Also 
found in N, Y. City at R. H. Macy's, Wanamaker's, and 
other mig Goods Dealers. [2 Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 






patient): 





FRANKLIN'S 
COLORED : CRAYONS 


havelong been noted as the best and most reliable made. 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 


If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN CRAYON CO., Rochester, N.Y 














Extra Fine Imported 


S56=p ece 
China Tea Set 


FRE 


with an order for 3 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60. 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 2 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teasand Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83c. a Ib., or 5-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 5(c. a can. 
Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-38 Vesey Street, New York 
























